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Diagnostic Criteria—The Concept of Normal and Abnormal 
LeRoy M. A. Maeper, M.D. 


A PERSON, plus a difficulty or problem 
in everyday life with which he is 
coping unsuccessfully and which he cannot 
solve without outside help, equals a client. 
The necessary implication is that his diffi- 
culty is more than average in scope and 
gives him greater trouble than the usual run 
of everyday problems, individual and social. 
He comes to the: social case worker for 
assistance in becoming disengaged from and 
relieved of this difficulty. He necessarily 
regards the case worker as a solvent or 
medium of solution of his problem. She 
thus really constitutes the catalytic or dis- 
solving reagent which, added to his own 
efforts, promises him freedom from the un- 
desirable predicament. She represents, and 
to him is, the agency through which he ob- 
tains help, direction, and eventual relief 
from his abnormal situation. 

The basic orientations of the social worker 
and the client are therefore always difficulty, 
problem, disorganization, maladjustment, 
deviation from normal, abnormalcy; and 
solution, reorganization, adjustment, and the 
return to the normal for the individual. 
Successful case work treatment involves a 
process of transition from the socially dis- 
located and deviant position of the client 
back to the usual position of equilibrium for 
that person. 

It is a truism and obviously follows that 
the case worker must direct her inquiry to 
know not only the client, the present person 
and his problem; but also the objective, the 
norm toward which she aims. She, in the 


short course of events, will have to know 
why it is that this particular situation is so 
difficult for this person. She will estimate 
whether and why he finds his problem more 
difficult than the average person would in a 
similar situation. This leads her to a con- 
sideration of the environmental forces and 
stresses to which this client is subjected; it 
occasions her evaluation of the kind of per- 
son the client is, his psychic structure and 
general make-up, his assets and liabilities, as 
a step to treatment. The approach is always 
in terms of reference to the average, adjusted 
or normal person. 

The case worker’s approach to the person 
with the problem, beginning in the first 
treatment interview, will be (1) to effect 
rapport or a speaking relationship with him; 
(2) to elicit, define, and pose the problem in 
its broad aspects; and (3) to give the client 
some encouragement that, with the assist- 
ance of the case worker, he will eventually 
attain the goal of his usual normal situation 
in life. 

In effecting rapport, the case worker will 
be in all interviews warm, natural, outgoing, 
at ease; she will take definite steps to estab- 
lish a case work object relationship with the 
client as the so-called emotional bridge over 
which factual data regarding the client and 
his problem will pass to the case worker and 
back over which interpretations, enlighten- 
ment, and guidance will pass from case 
worker to client. Some transference and 
some type of identification will play their 
roles in this relationship, but the main 
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course and objective of the case worker will 
be to establish and maintain this case work 
object relationship, as the indispensable pre- 
requisite for two humans working together 
toward a common objective and involving a 
meeting of their minds. This requisite case 
work object relationship obtains not only as 
the basis of the case work process, but is 
also in essence simply an adapted variant of 
the general mature object relationship exist- 
ing between adults in everyday life. 

In the procedure of understanding the 
client as a person and his problem as a mal- 
adjustment, the case worker will imme- 
diately proceed to elicit and define the diffi- 
culty, the problem, the nature and degree of 
deviation of the person from his standard or 
normal way of functioning and at the same 
time to give the client some inkling of her 
findings, thoughts, and conclusions. She 
also will wish to know something imme- 
diately and in the course of time much about 
the person, the human carrier of the prob- 
lem. She will ascertain the usual identify- 
ing data, the client’s major attitudes, aims, 
ambitions, ways of feeling and thinking 
about persons, situations, and things; his 
general health, his progress in school and 
job, his social integration in family, busi- 
ness, and social groups. She will aim to 
become acquainted with the major events 
and relevant persons in his life. She will 
want to know something about the environ- 
mental and social setting of the person and 
his problem; the persons, things, and situa- 
tions and their relationship to the client and 
his difficulty. She is obliged to know the 
roots of the problem in the past, its genesis, 
major ramifications, and manifestations. 
She will then arrive at her tentative diag- 
nosis, prognosis, and case work treatment 
plan. 

The case worker’s diagnosis will not be a 
mere label or categorical diagnosis; it will 
be a statement delineating clearly the type 
of person, his general make-up and methods 
of functioning, his deviations from the ac- 
cepted normal, and the probable reasons 
therefor. The prognosis will indicate the 
worker’s forecast of the course, duration, 
and outcome of the maladjustment in the 
light of case work treatment. The case 
work treatment plan will reveal her choice 
of procedure and her aims, whether she pur- 
poses a complete rehabilitation of the client 
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and total relief of his problem, a partial re- 
adjustment and solution of his problem, or 
whether her efforts will be to adjust him as 
he is, without any intrinsic change in him- 
self, to a new or modified environment or 
social situation. The worker will also 
demonstrate and convey to the person by 
actual word of mouth, through her behavior 
and the case work object relationship, and 
by her efficiency in eliciting and outlining 
the problem, definite encouragement, and 
her intention and plan that together worker 
and client will endeavor to do something 
definite about him and his problem. 

The essence of the case worker’s job, 
therefore, is to elicit and separate the abnor- 
mal from the normal in the client and his 
situation, to determine wherein he is dislo- 
cated, within himself or in society, and to 
accomplish the bridging of the gap from 
abnormalcy to normalcy. Thus the case 
worker must, as a prerequisite to case work 
practice and as a part of her professional 
training, be able to work in real life with the 
concepts and substances of normal and 
abnormal. 

This paper represents an effort to present 
in everyday terms practical and usable con- 
cepts and criteria of normalcy and abnor- 
malcy, in a manner of value to the social 
case worker, and oriented to everyday clini- 
cal case work practice. Normal and abnor- 
mal in this paper are used in the sense that 
they are used in everyday life. Normal is 
not used, in case work, primarily in the 
sense of a normative, authoritative, or ideal- 
istic standard; nor in the sense of an aver- 
age norm implying a statistical or mean 
norm, standing between the actual extremes. 
The norm which is used in case work is a 
composite of generally recognized and 
accepted, desirable standards of living and 
behavior, which society upholds and which 
have been laid down in mores and laws. 
Behind it stands group agreement as to 
standards of health, attitudes, and behavior. 


Concept of the Normal 


A person may be called normal if he is 
able to fill an average niche successfully in 
his position in the community and in the 
established social organization, be useful to 
himself and society, adjust reasonably well 
to changing situations of varying levels of 
complexity and keep his balance under ordi- 
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nary conditions and the usual situations of 
stress and strain; if he is able to take care 
of himself, get a reasonable amount of hap- 
piness out of life, and fit in relatively well 
with persons and situations according to his 
abilities, training, position, and the oppor- 
tunities open to him. With only minor 
failures in integration and adjustment he 
pursues a reasonably sure path of life. The 
measure is what other persons in the com- 
munity generally can and do accomplish in 
similar situations. 

In the large, in social work a normal 
person is considered by case workers, in 
making a diagnosis, from the economic, 
environmental, health, psychological, and 
sociological viewpo..its. 

Economic: From an economic point of 
view, a person is normal if he is able to and 
does maintain himself sufficiently well in 
terms of income and material goods, services 
and comforts in his community so as not to 
require outside relief in cash or in kind. He 
is generally and consistently employed, in a 
type of work that he likes, to which he is 
adapted by ability and which pays him a 
living wage sufficient for himself and his 
dependents. When a person falls below a 
certain generally recognized minimum in his 
command of these essential materials and 
services, society takes cognizance of his 
situation and governmental or public agen- 
cies step in to provide cash or work relief. 
This public relief may be supplemented by 
private agencies, in cash and special services. 

Environmental: What a person does in 
the world with the material or economic 
assets and the essential services he has 
available in the community is another indi- 
cation of his adjustment to his environment. 
Is he able to budget his accounts and money 
so that he meets his obligations? Does he 
maintain a fairly well managed and ar- 
ranged, clean, attractive home and grounds? 
Does he operate well and efficiently on his 
job? Does he take advantage of and utilize 
private and public recreational facilities and 
opportunities for use of leisure time, accord- 
ing to the customs of persons in the com- 
munity and as modified by his personal 
preferences? Does he have church affilia- 
tions for religious, social, and recreational 
purposes? Does he make a balanced allot- 
ment of his time into the major divisions of 
work, play or home life, and sleep? Does 
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he make use of the average educational 
opportunities? Does he utilize the oppor- 
tunities for group living to satisfy the basic 
need of all persons for some associations 
outside the home and his own immediate 
family group? 

Physical: To be physically normal re- 
quires that a person have a generally healthy 
body, relatively free of painful, disabling, 
contagious or active social disease, injury, or 
defect which interfere with his earning or 
enjoying a living and functioning moderately 
well in daily life. He has fairly accurate 
and sensitive sense organs and balanced per- 
ceptions, is relatively sound in motor appa- 
ratus, skeletal structure and limb, able to 
get about, speak and care for himself ade- 
quately. He follows a_ sensible health 
regime, and generally avoids excesses, un- 
justified health risks, and undue fatigue. He 
is physically well adjusted. 

Psychological and Sociological: Psycho- 
logically and sociologically, a normal person 
must be able to adjust and function reason- 
ably well and smoothly within himself and 
with his fellow men. He must be mature, 
effective in life situations, and capable of 
making and enjoying group relationships 
with his fellow men. To be mature, a per- 
son must be a man of action, experience, 
responsibility, realism, and of complete, 
warm, object relationships. 

He is a man of action in observation, 
thought, judgment, speech, sex, work, play, 
and social relationships. His actions are 
self-initiated, purposive, well directed and 
controlled, co-ordinated in orientation to 
the outside world, and sustained to accom- 
plishment as related to average aims and 
ambitions. 

He is a man of experience. He has 
profited by a full living through of each 
stage of his development. He has taken and 
retained from each previous period of life 
that which is good and useful for the next 
period ; he has rejected and sloughed off the 
outmoded, childish, and useless. As a conse- 
quence he has for each successive period an 
armamentarium of good habits, attitudes, 
ways of thinking and reacting. He has a 
definite, clear-cut character. He has posi- 
tive culture traits and realistic ideals of a 
constructive nature. He has definite ideas, 
aims and ambitions, preferences, likes and 
dislikes. He knows where he stands in 
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regard to religion and morals and politics. 
By thirty years of age, at the latest, he has 
this adequate ego-ideal and super-ego fairly 
well set in a definite form, and has arrived 
at a definite choice of his life work. He has 
a realistic attitude toward money, viewing 
it as a medium of exchange, as important, 
concentrated power ; he does not give it fan- 
tastic connotations, or over-evaluate or 
underestimate it. 

The normal, mature person is a man of 
responsibility—serious, self-dependent, able 
and eager to take and retain responsibility 
for his own actions and mishaps, successes 
and failures. He is the ultimate authority 
for his own decisions and acts. He sees and 
knows himself as he is. He himself is able 
to give to others in terms of direction, sup- 
port, and stability. He recognizes prestige 
as a resultant of accomplishment by self. 
His life runs relatively easily and happily, 
without constant conflicts and emergencies. 

Reality observance and functioning have 
an important place in his life. He sees him- 
self as he is and the world as it is. He has 
progressed from the early stage of fantasy 
living and wishful thinking to the vantage 
point of viewing things objectively and 
honestly as they are. His thoughts, actions, 
and plans are in accordance with these reali- 
ties. He is fully as realistic as regards his 
emotions. He gives his regard, affection, 
and love where they are merited and with- 
draws them when the occasions for them 
cease. He suffers only by necessity, not by 
choice or for pleasure purposes. He does 
not love his enemy but takes adequate meas- 
ures of constructive action or defense against 
him. He experiences guilt, remorse, and 
sorrow only in relation to proper occasions 
and then in proper amount and duration. 
Above all, he has a healthy, controlled 
anxiety reaction, to warn him adequately of 
a real, threatening danger. It is neither 
excessive or of a hair-trigger nature, nor 
inadequate or sluggish. He is able to meet 
the ordinary strains, stresses, and emer- 
gencies of life, such as illness, loss of job, 
money, home, friends and loved ones, and 
severe change in economic, social status, 
and relationships without paralyzing anxiety 
and collapse. He is not easily diverted from 
his aims and thrown into anxiety and 
frenzied aggression by obstacles and frustra- 
tions ; he meets the situation by constructive 


action, defense, or retreat adapted to the 
realistic state of affairs. 

Finally, as a mature man, he is capable 
of complete, full, warm, animate object 
relationships. 

Before describing the nature of this object 
relationship, it is necessary to outline in 
brief some broad considerations relating to 
the general life energy stream at one’s dis- 
posal. The general psychical energy stream, 
composed of libidinal and aggressive com- 
ponents, may for practical, clinical, and 
social purposes be regarded as composed of 
four layers: the purely sensual and sexual, 
which is of and nearest to the physiological ; 
the tender or affectionate layer; the object 
relationship segment; and the sublimated 
area which is more nearly intellectual, im- 
personal, and related to work, art, literature, 
travel, philosophy and science. 

All these layers of the life stream are 
subsumed in the marital relationship. The 
last three are included, roughly speaking, in 
the filio-parental, sibling, and woman to 
woman relationship; the last two, the object 
relationship and the sublimated, in the 
friendly relationships between men. In the 
case work relationship, the object relation- 
ship predominates. The normal person, 
generally speaking, would have the proper 
combination of these components, related 
and adapted to time, place, person, and 
situation in life. 

Object Relationship: It now behooves us 
to consider in detail object relationship, the 
fifth element of maturity and our third layer 
of the general psychical energy stream. 
Object relationship denotes the fact and 
ability of one person to relate fully and 
warmly to another person as a human entity. 
It constitutes an altruistic relationship, in- 
cluding three main elements—anchorage, 
understanding, and acceptance. 

Anchorage is something on which one 
may depend for security. Man being a finite 
being apparently requires various fixed 
points, stable foci or centers of gravity in 
his important spheres of life in order to have 
a sense of security. He requires certain 
physical, social, and personal anchorages or 
fixed centers or points in relation to which 
he arranges his other important spatial and 
psychological dispositions. He needs such 
anchorages in home, job, and _ persons. 
These anchorages are and should be stable, 
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dependable, reliable and more or less con- 
tinuing. This does not mean that they do 
not change or that they are perpetual; but 
they do not change abruptly or without 
opportunity to prepare oneself for the sepa- 
ration. Eviction from home is painful, but 
doubly painful if sudden. Dismissal from a 
job is rendered less poignant if the disen- 
gagement is gradual. Between persons there 
must be the assurance of continuity under 
the particular circumstances in which the 
individuals expect to enjoy and utilize the 
relationship. 

Friend, using this term in the broad sense, 
will be used in this paper to indicate this 
object relationship. In this personal anchor- 
age, a friend is dependable, he does not 
betray one, fail one, or change essentially in 
his attitude or behavior toward one until he 
has given adequate but unequivocal evidence 
of notice, implied or expressed, of his inten- 
tion to change essentially his relationship 
toward one. The friendship continues until 
it is modified or terminated by obvious cir- 
cumstances, mutual consent, or adequate 
notice. The average person usually has a 
number of such friendships in the course of 
his life. It is important that he be flexible 
in his relationships—able to make, continue, 
and discontinue relationships as his friends 
and life situations change and require it. 

Second, in an object relationship, there is 
understanding—mutual, kindly, sympathetic, 
and helpful. Understanding literally means 
to stand under, for the purpose of compre- 
hending. Understanding is, therefore, a 
process that involves seeing and knowing. 
In the use of understanding in the object 
relationship, the person asking help first 
reveals himself and his situation and prob- 
lems frankly in all detail to his friend. He 
requests his friend to check and verify, from 
a reality point of view, his own observations 
of himself and of his situation and problems. 
He divulges his own interpretation of this 
state of affairs and requests an objective and 
unembellished evaluation of his own size-up 
of the total situation. He exposes for review 
his own thoughts and plans resulting from 
these previous steps of review and analysis. 
He gets encouragement and support from 
his friend to test out further in the world of 
reality his theory or plan or to give it up. 

The application of the understanding 
process in object relationship implies the 
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utilization and adaptation of the scientific 
method, with the aid of a reliable person, to 
a self-testing and review of one’s own assets 
and potentialities and their functionings. It 
uses the steps of (1) observation of phe- 
nomena and collection of facts, (2) verifica- 
tion of observations, (3) classification and 
evaluation of data, (4) the formulation of a 
theory, to serve to explain those facts and 
to act as a guide for the prediction and con- 
trol of the occurrence of future phenomena 
of the same order, and (5) the encourage- 
ment of the person to test out and verify 
these hypotheses in experiment and practice. 
It means a rigorous, frank, and objective 
testing of one’s vital functions of sensory 
perception, of observation and criticism of 
one’s inner self and of the outside world 
situation, of thinking and judgment, and of 
one’s ability to plan and to relate himself to 
things and persons in the outside world as a 
whole. 

The third element of an object relation- 
ship is acceptance of each other. It implies 
that one really likes and gets pleasure and 
value out of the animate human friend over 
and above the value of the give and take of 
the understanding process. It connotes an 
additional something which has led to the 
result that one selects and has this particular 
person, rather than another, as his object. 
Acceptance is usually based upon similar 
interests, experiences, and objectives. It 
also rests upon a personal something which 
may be personal love, or tenderness, or joint 
sublimated interests or values over and 
above that of other persons. Object rela- 
tionship, of a warm, complete, animate 
nature is, therefore, in contrast to the so- 
called partial object relationship, in which 
the person is treated like an inanimate 
object, a material, a thing, or a possession, 
and is regarded and estimated for a particu- 
lar use, value, function, or even for a part 
of its body. 

Although complete object relationship is 
the required and normal relationship of 
maturity, a mature person may and does use 
identification variously in everyday life. He 
uses introspective subjective identification as 
a means of observing and understanding well 
his fellow men. He also will use, although 
sparingly and in a socially acceptable and 
modified form, the egocentric and narcis- 
sistic, the masochistic and subservient, and 
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the highly hostile and competitive types of 
identification, as proper occasion calls for 
their use, as in the movies or theater. He 
will use also imitative identification as a 
means of taking unto himself desirable traits 
of other persons and will at the same time 
maintain full well the essence and core of 
the individuality of his own personality. 

Transference also will be used by the 
mature man as a means of first approach to 
a new acquaintance and as a guide to further 
study and understanding of the other person. 
In the first instance, the other person is 
likely to remind one of some better known 
person and thus occasion a measure of trans- 
ference which serves well as a guide-post in 
one’s first approach to that new person and 
as a stepping stone to further study, differen- 
tiation, and understanding of the individual 
as he really is. 

We therefore find that a normal person 
for practical purposes is a person who is 
able to fill a reasonable niche in life, meas- 
ured by the standards of his community, on 
economic, environmental, physical, psycho- 
logical and sociological levels, to the end that 
he is able to fulfil a valuable place in life and 
be happy. The norm or standard adjust- 
ment and function will vary, of course, 
according to the person’s position and age. 
It is normal, for instance, for the young child 
to be instinctual, aggressive, ambivalent, 
pleasure driven, dependent, and capable only 
of partial object relationships ; whereas that 
same behavior in adulthood, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, would be consid- 
ered very immature. The adolescent will be 
engrossed, as is appropriate for his age and 
period of life, in fun, activities, and the prob- 
lems of sex, or more intimate personal and 
complicated social relationships, of the broader 
aspects of the future and his relationship to 
life, of his place in the world and of his prep- 
aration for life work; but the same would be 
abnormal and immature if prolonged beyond 
the late twenties and into the thirties and 
forties. By the same token, it is entirely nor- 
mal for the young adult to be interested and 
absorbed in love, sex, courtship, romance, 
marriage and children, whether or not he 
eventually becomes a husband and parent; 
but to continue this vivid preoccupation into 
the periods of involution and old age is 
abnormal. It is usual for a person in the 
late thirties and forties to be deeply inter- 


ested in building up security for himself and 
his family, for sickness, and old age; there- 
fore to be preoccupied with his job, profes- 
sion, the attainment of place and position in 
life, and the consolidation of his various 
positions. In the period of involution, it is 
proper that he look to retirement, to the 
lessening of sex urges and responsibilities, 
to a greater interest in comforts, ease, travel, 
and intellectual and artistic pursuits. In old 
age, it is to be expected that the aging man’s 
interests in social relationships and _ intel- 
lectual pursuits will diminish and that he 
will be more interested in habits, health, 
eating and sleeping, and the orderly life. 

Psychologically, therefore, a normal indi- 
vidual of adult years must be a person of 
reasonable maturity, a person of action, 
experience, responsibility, realism, and capa- 
ble of complete object relationships. This 
connotes that he does have a relatively good 
basic ego structure as the core of his per- 
sonality and psychic make-up, to stand on 
the borderline between his inner self and the 
outside world. He is emancipated, self- 
controlled, well-knit, and focused. He has 
self-confidence and a healthy self-respect. 
He is trustworthy and truthful. He is able 
to think and judge. He is productive and 
useful. He has emotional control and bal- 
ance. He enjoys an integration and syn- 
thesis of all these faculties. He makes 
minimal use of the mechanisms of defense. 
He deprecates excesses in any realm of his 
life. He has a personality stamp of his own. 
He is related and adjusted well to himself, 
to his race, social status, and to his environ- 
ment. He is developed to conform to his 
age, sex, and position. He is consistently 
friendly in his attitude toward the world and 
to persons. He functions relatively smoothly 
and enjoys the premium of happiness and 
pleasure from a job well done and a life 
well lived. 


Concept of the Abnormal 


The abnormal, unusual, or deviant person 
is by contrast an individual who definitely 
and obviously departs from the average and 
standard way of functioning as measured 
by the prevailing concepts, in various aspects 
and degrees in the intellectual, physical, 
economic, psychological, and social spheres ; 
and to the extent that in his divergent con- 
duct he substantially disturbs his basic 
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adjustments, social relationships, life’s work, 
success and happiness, and suffers from dis- 
organization, confusion, anxiety, friction, 
and deviant and more or less extreme 
patterns of behavior. 

Abnormaley may be evidenced and con- 
sidered in general in terms of either lack of 
development, or of distortion and disorgani- 
zation. From the point of view of deficiency 
in development, a person may be either 
immature, delinquent, or mentally deficient. 
From the point of view of deviations, plus 
a measure of lack of development, the 
person may be neurotic or psychotic. 

Immaturity relates to unripeness, to the 
failure of a person to develop quantitatively 
and qualitatively to a sufficient and full 
degree. The main indices of immaturity, 
without added serious deviation, are inac- 
tivity or passivity, dependency, ambivalence 
and emotionalism, paucity of ideals, pleasure 
functioning, and narcissism and _ partial 
object relationships. 

The immature person is disposed to inac- 
tivity and passivity. He needs to be prodded 
into activity by another. He is unable to 
maintain sustained and constructive activity 
over a period of time and to a successful end. 
He may be bold in fantasy and plan, but 
soft in effort and weak in accomplishment. 

The immature man is dependent. He is 
prone to leave it to someone on the outside 
to observe, think for him, and direct his 
activities. He functions predominantly on 
the level of obedience, follows directions, 
and relies upon someone else’s ego to give 
impetus and guidance to his life. He there- 
fore relates to persons on a child-parent 
basis, in the pattern of a young child. 
Afflicted with this lag in psychological and 
emotional development, he is inadequate to 
meet the tasks of life independently and 
self-dependently. Life as a whole accord- 
ingly constitutes a constant threat to him, 
with the result that he is continuously 
exposed to anxiety as a signal and warning 
of the threatening danger. In this state of 
hyper-susceptibility and vulnerability to 
anxiety, he is forced as a means of self- 
defense and of avoidance of anxiety to inac- 
tivity, the use of childish mechanisms such 
as inactivity, ingratiation, and obedience, or 
a retreat into fantasy, crying, suffering, real 
or feigned sickness, or the more extreme 
neurotic mechanisms of defense. 
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The immature individual is ambivalent; 
thinks and feels in two ways at the same 
time. His emotions and thoughts are anti- 
thetic and, so to speak, act independently of 
each other. He invests the same idea or 
situation or person with contrary feeling 
tones simultaneously. Approximately equal 
emotional forces of positive and negative 
nature are at work within him. He swings 
quickly back and forth between aggressive 
and passive, warm and cold moods, between 
this idea and that idea. He is given to 
excesses in emotional outbursts, rivalry and 
jealousy. He is unable to resolve ordinary 
conflicts promptly and _ satisfactorily, and 
thus free his energies for further new tasks. 
The immature person also has a_ wishy- 
washy ego-ideal and super-ego. His basic 
ideals are confused, contradictory, _ ill- 
defined, and inadequate to meet ordinary 
needs and demands of life. He makes emo- 
tional mountains out of factual molehills; 
he is disposed to brush away stern and seri- 
ous realities with flimsy rationalizations. 

The immature person follows the principle 
of pleasure first; instinctual and impulse 
gratification first, last and always, at any 
and all costs, regardless of real consequences 
and of ultimate ensuing detriments. This 
constitutes a childish way of functioning in 
which impulse, drive, force, energy, feeling, 
and instinct are first and controlling. The 
ego, representative of environment, reality, 
and experience, is out of command, in second 
place, in the back seat. 

In the immature individual, partial object 
relationships are characteristic. He relates 
to another as though that person were a 
thing; or he relates to a particular part, 
trait, or value of that animate object or 
person. For instance, he may see the 
person as a purely sensual, sexual object, 
as a means of support, a prop, as an instru- 
mentality or a means to another end, failing 
entirely to see and relate to the other person 
as a complete, human entity. Probably his 
sole, complete relationship to a person as a 
whole is to himself as the object. He loves 
himself ; he is narcissistic. 

In addition to immaturity, resulting from 
a failure to live fully and_ successfully 
through each stage of development as a 
preparation for the next period of life, we 
also have the delinquent and the mentally 
deficient or mentally defective. 
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The delinquent person may be defined as 
the individual whose conduct or misconduct 
is so deviant from the usual average behavior 
in the community that the discrepancy comes 
to the notice and cognizance of persons. 
His transgressions constitute minor offenses 
against the culture to which he is expected 
to conform. If the behavior is so divergent 
that it constitutes a major offense and grave 
transgression against law and is punishable 
by law, it becomes criminal. The delinquent 
conduct may be due to immaturity, par- 
ticularly in the lack of development of a 
socially conforming ego-ideal, to mental 
deficiency, neurosis, or to psychosis. Ac- 
cordingly, the acting out person is variously 
termed immature delinquent, mentally de- 
fective delinquent, neurotic delinquent, or 
psychotic delinquent. 

The mentally defective individual, by 
virtue of defect, injury or disease in the 
prenatal period, at birth, or early in life, is 
so lacking primarily in intellectual develop- 
ment and functions that he is incompetent 
to take care of himself adequately in eco- 
nomic, social, and personal life, and to 
manage himself and his affairs. For the 
welfare of himself and the welfare of others, 
he is in need of the aid, supervision, care, 
control, and protection of others lest he 
become the pawn and tool of designing and 
unscrupulous persons. He also usually has 
other shortcomings of personality. 

Further deviations which involve not only 
retardation in general and in emotional and 
ego development, but also severe digressions, 
are the neuroses and psychoses. 

The neurotic person is usually able to 
maintain his position in the world of real 
life. His personality remains more or less 
intact. His social conduct is relatively good. 
His disorder is expressed chiefly on the 
psychological level of reaction. However, 
due to his functional disorder, to friction 
in his mental apparatus, represented chiefly 
by anxiety running rampant and the pre- 
dominance of emotions over reason, he is 
deprived of the usual pleasure premiums 
accruing from relatively successful social liv- 
ing. He is immature in certain aspects, 
excessive in his need for affection, exag- 
gerated in his hostility and in his strivings 
for power, prestige, and possessions. He is 
deficient, distorted, and ambivalent in his 
interpersonal relationships. He is unable to 


give fully of himself in his relations with 
others. He is inhibited, evasive, and devious 
in his actions and thoughts. He is some- 
what unrealistic. He makes extravagant use 
of fantasy life which he takes too seriously. 
He uses excessive and unnecessary mental 
mechanisms of defense. He is likely to be 
beset by fixed habits and stereotyped forms 
of conduct on a rather primitive level. He 
employs immature and childish modes of 
dealing with life’s situations, which for a 
time may pass unnoticed by his friends and 
even by himself. He has unrealistic guilt 
feelings and aggressiveness. His reactions 
are not too well related to life. However, 
he still fights vigorously, but too much as 
measured in terms of results. He is lacking 
in a fine synthesis of all functions. 

The psychotic person’s ego is severely 
damaged in essential and important func- 
tions. His powers of observation are twisted 
by illusions and hallucinations. His memory 
is impaired and distorted. His thought 
processes are warped, delusional, and too 
prone to fantasy and direction by the uncon- 
scious. His insight is deeply disturbed. 
His emotions are much out of contact with 
the world or greatly lacking. He is torn by 
severe conflicts and disturbances of integra- 
tion. His sense of reality is seriously im- 
paired. By virtue of his severe, and more 
or less prolonged mental distortion or dis- 
ease, he is unable to take care of himself, 
is likely to be dangerous to himself or others 
and may be the victim of designing persons. 
If the degree of mental illness or disorder 
is productive of conduct socially incompati- 
ble and so grave and serious as to entail 
social and legal consequences, the condition 
is termed insanity. 


Conclusion and Summary 


In her everyday work, the case worker is 
called upon constantly to separate and dis- 
tinguish the normal and abnormal, quali- 
tatively and quantitatively. She has to 
estimate accurately whether in a constantly 
changing social set-up the person with a 
problem—the client—is reacting to usual 
situations within normal and accepted limits; 
whether in extraordinary situations of emer- 
gency he handles the situation reasonably 
well or whether he generally reacts inade- 
quately, inconsistently, and abnormally. In 
her case work treatment, the case worker 
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is constantly carrying out two functions. 
First, she discerns and discloses to the client 
his abnormal circumstances and mental 
processes as a basis of understanding on his 
part. ‘This, in turn, orients him and gives 
him the means through which to get his 
bearings and do something about changing 
himself and his position from the deviant 
state. Second, she gives the person enlight- 
enment as to what a normal situation in life 
is, and practical information as to how the 
average person who is integrated in and 
to life functions in everyday life in home, 
on the job, in interpersonal and _ social 
relationships. 

Thus we find that the social case worker 
in her professional work with clients is con- 
stantly engrossed with the determination of 


and distinction between normal and abnor- 
mal, with the evaluation of the client and his 
problems, with the interpretation of his diffi- 
culties to him and to other relevant persons ; 
and with the process of re-education of the 
client and his family in normal and accepted 
ways of functioning in life as_ socially 
adjusted and integrated persons, to the end 
that, with a comprehension and understand- 
ing of normal and abnormal, he may begin 
to function in more areas in relatively 
normal ways. It thus definitely behooves 
the case worker constantly to broaden her 
basic knowledge of normal and abnormal by 
continued enrichment of her experience 
through contacts with persons, things, and 
situations in a rapidly changing physical and 
social milieu. 


The Scientific Approach to Case Work with Special Emphasis 
on Psychoanalysis 


Rosert WaAELpeER; Pu.D. 


HE last two centuries have witnessed 

tremendous triumphs in the development 
of the natural sciences—physics, chemistry, 
and biology—and their application in tech- 
nology and medicine. There has been no 
comparable development in ‘he science of 
man or in the technique of influencing 
human affairs to keep pace with the rapid 
progress in the understanding and the com- 
mand of external nature. Many of the 
problems of our time have their roots in 
this fact. A world that has become rich in 
gadgets is not very much better equipped 
with adequate methods of social engineering 
than was the simple world of our fore- 
fathers. 

Many efforts are now under way to in- 
crease scientific insight into man’s mind and 
society and to develop methods of deliber- 
ately influencing them. Social work is one 
of these efforts. In some instances, as in 
case work, one approaches individual cases ; 
in others one aims at a scientific technique 
of social planning. 

Social case work, with its attempt at 
remedying unsettled conditions of individ- 
uals, to some extent takes the place occu- 
pied centuries ago by the priest. The priest, 
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to be sure, did not offer any financial sup- 
port, but he acted as adviser to his clients 
in difficult life situations, offered comfort to 
the suffering, moral support to the waver- 
ing, and relief from guilt to all. 

The theoretical background for his social 
and therapeutical activity was not in doubt; 
it was the dogmatic philosophy of the 
Church. According to this philosophy, the 
soul was immortal and earthly life but a 
period of trial and preparation. To expect 
happiness on earth was as futile as it was 
pretentious. Suffering had its rightful place 
in this necessarily imperfect world of crea- 
tion. Happiness, derived from the fulfil- 
ment of earthly appetites, was as deceptive 
as it was transient, and no_ happiness 
counted in the long run other than that 
which came from peace of mind and the 
hope of divine grace. 

In two points, no doubt, the priest was 
in a position superior to that of his present- 
day successors: he was accredited with 
supernatural authority and he had the power 
of absolution. He could therefore relieve 
his clients from guilt feelings far more 
effectively than any present psychotherapist 
can. 
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The Protestant minister takes his place 
midway between the priest of the Roman 
Church and the modern case worker. He 
no longer claims divine authority. In the 
Protestant conception the individual con- 
science is autonomous and the minister 
merely tries to help the individual find his 
own way to his God. 

One step further in the development of 
individualism leads to the conceptions of 
modern case work and modern psycho- 
therapy in which, without supernatural im- 
plications, people can be helped to work out 
their own destiny. 

Within the methods of present-day psy- 
chotherapy we find the same difference 
between guidance and autonomy of the indi- 
vidual that prevails between the Catholic 
and the Protestant approach and between the 
latter and secular psychotherapy. This is 
the difference between non-analytic psycho- 
therapies and psychoanalysis. 

The non-analytic psychotherapies offer 
encouragement and moral support, persua- 
sion and suggestion, training and advice, 
comfort and reassurance; they educate and 
re-educate, and give some sort of guidance. 
The psychoanalytic therapy, on the other 
hand, works with interpretations. It tries 
to bring to consciousness all the forces 
operative in the individual, thus affording 
the integrative efforts of the ego a chance 
of working out a solution. Thus, in the 
non-analytic methods of psychotherapy, 
leadership is still offered; whereas, in the 
psychoanalytic method, such leadership has 
been reduced to the possible minimum—it 
is merely help in the process of gaining 
insight into oneself, without any active 
interference with the final solution. 

We may say that the roles of Catholic 
priest, Protestant minister, non-analytic 
therapist, and analytic therapist present a 
series in which the degree of autonomy of 
the individual increases while the amount 
of external guidance decreases. After this 
glance at the place of case work in the realm 
of time, let us now face the problem of its 
methodological place in the realm of con- 
temporary science. 

The social world has a highly complicated 
structure. Man, with his own complicated 
mental life, faces other human beings, the 
conditions of physical nature, and the culture 
in which he lives. Out of this structure, 


social case work singles out a particular 
problem presented by a particular individual 
in his environment. Society, with its politi- 
cal, economic, cultural conditions, forms the 
background of the picture. Society is be- 
yond the reach of case work and has to be 
accepted as it is. The variables of case 
work are merely the individual himself and 
the conditions of his personal environment. 
The social conditions, many of which are 
bound to put strain on the individual, are 
mere constants in the problem. This is 
different from other attempts at influencing 
human affairs; in social planning, for exam- 
ple, the institutions of the culture are the 
variables of the problem. 

Thus, though the whole of the social 
sciences will have some bearing on the prob- 
lems of social case work, two chapters of 
knowledge are of particular importance—the 
psychology of the individual and social con- 
ditions as they present themselves in his 
everyday life. 

There are two problems. One is diag- 
nostic and one is therapeutic; one asks for 
the facts and the other for the possibilities 
of change and the ways of influence. 


Diagnostic Problems 


First, there is the familiar distinction 
between external and internal pressures. 
To what extent do external and internal 
pressures share in the responsibility for a 
particular state of unsettlement? 

Whenever, in human affairs, we try to 
determine what share various factors have 
in bringing about a certain result, we meet 
with a difficulty: we cannot make an experi- 
ment. The natural scientist goes into his 
laboratory, isolates the various factors, and 
can thus determine their respective roles in 
causation. But we cannot make such an 
experiment with man. Sometimes a quasi- 
experiment will be made in thinking; we 
may ask ourselves how other people respond 
to the same pressures, and how the same 
individual responded to challenges of a 
different nature but of equal severity. This 
may help both to prevent us from giving too 
much weight to the external conditions and 
to convince the client that internal difficul- 
ties contribute to a problem which he him- 
self so often feels to be of a purely external 
character. 
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Psychoanalysts, in general, will be in- 
clined to believe that only very seldom does 
external pressure bear the full responsibility 
for a serious unsettlement of life or for a 
lasting condition of unhappiness. For ex- 
ample, economic frustrations, even of a 
severe variety, are accepted far more gra- 
ciously when they are a common destiny 
than when they befall just “me.” Does 
this not indicate that it is not so much the 
economic frustration itself to which we react 
as the fact that we feel discriminated 
against? Is it not the injustice of fate, the 
lack of love to which we feel subjected, 
which upsets us rather than the actual want? 

Moreover, psychoanalysts had the oppor- 
tunity of observing time and again that 
people who were near the breaking point 
under a particular strain knew how to cope 
successfully with other no less difficult situa- 
tions which did not touch their own internal 
problems, their own psychological weak- 
nesses. And if inner difficulties have been 
removed, the external situation, though 
unchanged, often proves to be no longer 
unbearable. 

Within the environmental conditions, 
however, only one group is sociological. To 
it belong such factors as possibilities of 
employment, financial responsibilities, and 
the like. Other environmental factors are 
psychological; they consist of the attitudes 
of people in his environment toward the 
client, and of the character or neuroses of 
the persons near to him—his parents, mari- 
tal partner, children, or employer. 

However, in distinguishing between the 
psychology of the environment as an exter- 
nal factor and the psychology of the client 
as an internal one, a complication is brought 
about by the psychological interplay between 
a person and his environment. Man has an 
almost uncanny ability of getting into con- 
tact with those who are the nearest com- 
plement of himself. The sadist will sense 
the masochist at a distance; he who desires 
being supported will instinctively, as it were, 
spot those who are desirous to support 
others; and he who is out to deceive others 
will be attracted by those who are willing 
to be deceived. Furthermore, though people 
do not consciously understand the uncon- 
scious tendencies of others, they frequently 
behave as if they had understood them. The 
neurotic reactions of various members of a 
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family, for example, often form some sort 
of a dialogue between their unconscious 
fantasies. This factor must be considered 
when we try to change the environment, as 
when we place a child in a foster home. The 
child cannot help but try to establish with 
the new objects the same relationship he 
had with the old ones, and the change will 
be successful only if these new objects are 
so different from the old ones that they do 
not lend themselves to an attempt at trans- 
ferring the old relationship, or if they are 
wise enough to refuse to co-operate in the 
game. 

This last point leads us to the psychology 
of the individual himself. Of course, the 
whole of psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
knowledge can be brought to bear on the 
diagnostic and the therapeutical problems. 
Three aspects, however, seem to me to 
deserve our special attention. These are 
the role of internal conflicts, the infantile 
roots, and the sexual aspect. 

Among the internal pressures, inner con- 
flicts between various tendencies in our mind 
are especially important in neurotic malad- 
justments. If a country is in danger from 
without, internal disunion or co-operation 
of some citizens with the enemy will increase 
the danger. This is not to say that internal 
union is in itself a guarantee that the enemy 
outside will be successfully dealt with; but 
internal disunion will no doubt considerably 
diminish whatever chances of survival or 
victory may exist. 

Likewise, the individual is tremendously 
hampered in his attempts at coping with his 
external situation if he is divided in himself. 
A person looking for employment will be far 
less efficient in dealing with his difficult task 
if there is something in himself that desires 
to be dependent on others; he has to fight 
an internal enemy together with the external 
one. 

Human life is full of internal conflicts and 
even among the normal some of these con- 
flicts never get settled. Unsettled conflicts 
between instinctual desires and fears are the 
core of neurotic difficulties. Usually there 
is one main conflict characteristic for an 
individual which permeates his life. If we 
succeed in spotting this main conflict, we 
have made an important step toward under- 
standing him. 

The second important aspect of the indi- 
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vidual is his life history. Psychoanalysis 
maintains that neurotic difficulties have their 
background in the life history of the indi- 
vidual, especially in his childhood. This 
theory has been challenged in many quarters. 
Neurotic difficulties, it is claimed, can be 
adequately explained as reactions to the 
strain of current reality. What can it avail 
us, we are asked, to go back to the past, 
as this would merely push back the problem 
but not solve it? 

Experience shows that every neurotic 
individual fails only in dealing with specific 
challenges to which he is allergic and deals 
adequately with other situations that other 
people are not able to handle. Some neu- 
rotics fail in every competitive situation, 
others in the relation to their superiors, but 
either group may prove equal to situations 
that the other one cannot stand. Everyone 
responds neurotically to situations that touch 
a sensitive spot in his personality, usually 
situations similar to those he was unable to 
solve in his childhood. A man who has once 
broken his leg is likely to break it in the 
same place when he falls again. 

The ego of an adult person is, to a con- 
siderable extent, capable of facing facts, 
bearing frustrations, and dealing with diffi- 
culties. For the most part, it will only fail 
wherever a weak spot has been left from 
unsolved conflicts of the past. It is not sur- 
prising that the child failed to solve the 
problem. His ego was weak, he had little 
knowledge of reality, was hardly able to 
influence events, and his capacity of endur- 
ing pain was small; he was likely to fail 
in a difficult situation. Every neurotic mal- 
adjustment is, therefore, to some extent a 
carry-over from the past. 

Furthermore, the sexual aspect of neu- 
roses must be kept in mind. Psychoanalytic 
experience has shown that in every problem 
that leads to neurosis a conflict over a 
sexual desire is involved. The term sexual, 
of course, does not merely refer to impulses 
related to propagation; it is meant in the 
broader sense of desires for pleasure that go 
hand in hand with some sort of physical 
excitement. 

Passivity and the desire to be supported, 
which so often form a stumbling-block in 
the way of treatment, have usually a libidinal 
nucleus. They have frequently been de- 
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scribed as a shrinking back from responsi- 
bilities, or as a desire for protection and for 
a sheltered existence, as a child-adult rela- 
tionship. Such descriptions are correct but 
incomplete. There is also an instinctual, 
libidinal desire of a passive or feminine or 
masochistic character and it is precisely this 
instinctual basis that makes it so difficult 
to modify such attitudes. 

We can find such libidinal implications in 
all neurotic symptoms and neurotic habits. 
In recent years observation, especially of 
children, has shown that even anxiety, when 
it proves irritating, does so because of a 
sexual contribution. Fear as an expectation 
of an anticipated evil is one thing but it has 
nothing to do with sexual tendencies and in 
itself alone usually proves bearable though 
disagreeable. But anxiety with continuous 
excitement is another thing; it is mostly not 
merely the expectation of an evil but some 
sort of indulgence in fear or flirtation with 
the danger. Fear is then sexualized, as it 
were ; a secret pleasure is attached to it and 
it then becomes exciting, irritating, and 
unbearable. Incidentally, this is one more 
example of how external problems are 
aggravated by internal conflict. 

But how can we explain that just sex, 
in the broader sense of the term, is the main 
trouble-maker of life? The answer seems to 
be this: The non-sexual tendencies of man 
are easily adjustable but the libidinal im- 
pulses are very difficult to adjust. There 
is a certain element of insatiability in them; 
however often rejected they always tend to 
come back. Neuroses are maladjustments; 
thus, the ill-adjustable parts of our make-up 
bear the brunt of responsibility for them. 

An attempt at understanding as much as 
possible of the psychological problems of a 
neurotic individual on the basis of the mate- 
rial available from short-term observation 
may therefore be centered around the fol- 
lowing questions: What are the main inter- 
nal conflicts of the person? What were his 
childhood problems and what was his infan- 
tile neurosis? How is the present difficulty 
related to these? In what libidinal pleasures 
does he indulge in his neurotic habits? 


The Therapeutic Problem 


The accessibility to influence of the envi- 
ronmental factors such as destitution or 
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unemployment will be judged according to 
the knowledge of the social conditions and 
of the remedies available ; no specific criteria 
for this can be suggested. But we can give 
some criteria for the possibilities of changing 
the psychological condition of the individual. 
What are the possibilities and the limits for 
such a short-term psychotherapy as social 
case work can offer? 

There are, first of all, the limitations pre- 
sented by the nature of the mental or psy- 
chological disfunctioning. Psychoses for the 
most part present an almost absolute limit ; 
feeblemindedness leaves room merely for 
restricted possibilities of training; the pos- 
sibility of psychotherapeutically influencing 
delinquency, drug addiction, or other psy- 
chopathies is still largely a field of experi- 
mentation. For neurotic maladjustments, 
however, a few general criteria can be 
worked out. 

One is, of course, the severity of the dis- 
turbance and the length of its duration; 
another one is the client’s age. The older 
he is the less are we entitled to expect pro- 
found changes because of the increasing 
petrification of the neurotic patterns, the 
diminishing elasticity of the personality, and 
the ever increasing amount of lasting resid- 
uals of his own neurotic activities with 
which the person is surrounded and which 
he cannot undo. 

In addition to these well known factors 
three criteria for the chances of psycho- 
therapy may be considered: the degree to 
which the present disturbances seem to have 
their root in the infantile rather than in the 
current conditions; the period of life as 
being one of relative strength or relative 
weakness of the ego in comparison with 
the instincts; and the potentiality or carry- 
ing capacity of the healthy parts of the 
personality. 

1. There is an infantile background for 
every psychological disturbance or malad- 
justment. Nevertheless, the share that the 
carry-overs of the past and the challenges 
of the present have in building up or keep- 
ing alive the psychological disturbance may 
vary considerably. An old wound may still 
be bleeding or else be cicatrized, as it were. 
In the first instance, no psychotherapeutic 
influence is likely to help unless it succeeds 
in revealing and working out the infantile 
problem. Unless this is done every treat- 
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ment of a particular difficulty, though tem- 
porarily successful, would still leave the 
breeding-place of such difficulties in opera- 
tion. In the second instance, however, the 
old problems, though not really settled, may 
yet not create difficulties out of their own 
initiative. Once the current problem has 
been solved, the neurosis may be in abeyance 
again for a long time. 

Whether a particular neurotic difficulty 
belongs to the first or to the second category 
may be judged from the following consid- 
erations: Has it persisted for most of the 
life or did it intrude only recently after a 
long period of comparative health? Have 
the symptoms themselves to a marked degree 
an infantile character inconsistent with an 
adult mind? 

2. Another criterion refers to the par- 
ticular period of life in which the maladjust- 
ment makes its appearance. There are 
periods of life in which normally the instincts 
are stronger than the ego and others in 
which the ego has a chance to prevail. That 
is to say, the curves that show the develop- 
ment of instinctual strength and the develop- 
ment of the strength of the ego from the 
cradle to the grave are not parallel. The 
instincts climb to a first peak in childhood, 
approximately at the age from 3 to 6, the 
time of the prime of infantile sex. After 
this, in the period of latency which is 
approximately the time of elementary educa- 
tion, they somewhat quiet down. In adoles- 
cence there is a sudden influx from biological 
sources and the instincts reach a new and 
probably all-time high, and when adoles- 
cence is over they tend to settle down to 
the level of the mature age. Once more, 
they increase markedly in the female sex, 
and to a much less degree in the male, in 
the years before the climacteric, as if the 
anticipation of forthcoming decline would 
stimulate a new but last climax. They then 
definitely sink down in old age. 

The curve of the ego development, on the 
other hand, in sharp contrast to the irregu- 
lar curve of instinctual development, has a 
simpler shape. There is a gradual and 
rather regular increase of the strength of 
the ego up to the time of maturity; it then 
remains on the level thus achieved for most 
of the life and may, but need not, decline a 
little in old age. 

Thus, there are three periods in life in 
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which the strength of the instincts is supe- 
rior to that of the ego and the ego has a hard 
job in dealing with them and in keeping 
balance. These are the height of infantile 
sex from about 3 to 6, adolescence, and the 
years preceding the climacteric. They are 
the periods of unsettlement in mental life 
and most productive of neuroses. There are 
three other periods of comparative strength 
of the ego—latency, maturity, and old age— 
which, therefore, offer best chances for 
settled psychological conditions. They are 
also the periods in which psychotherapeutic 
influence has more chance to succeed than 
in the periods of turmoil. Psychotherapy 
can find as its ally in the ascending part of 
the curve of life the increasing possibilities 
of substitute gratifications which the expan- 
sion of life offers, and in the declining part 
the older person’s increased capacity for 
resignation. 

3. Finally, there is the criterion of the 
potentiality of the healthy parts of the per- 
sonality. We may distinguish between the 
disease on one side and the other aspects 
of the personality that are not afflicted on 
the other. In some instances, the borderline 
is distinct: a few symptoms are insulated, as 
it were, within an otherwise normal per- 
sonality. In other instances the neurosis 
seems to have permeated almost everything. 
We may say that the person either may have 
a disease or may be diseased. 

The chance of psychotherapy is dependent 
on the capacities of the healthy parts of the 
personality. When Archimedes discovered 
the principle of the lever, he is said to have 
exclaimed: ‘ Give me a solid joint in the 
universe and I shall move the earth out of 
its joints.” 

In combating neurotic symptoms or be- 
havior patterns we need some solid ground 
within the mind of the individual, something 
that can be used as an ally, and this can be 
offered only by the healthy parts of the per- 
sonality. The carrying capacity of the 
unafflicted parts of the personality may be 
judged from the following: the strength of 
character as revealed by the ability to stand 
pain and frustration, to take blows, and 
above all, by the morale’ that has been 
shown in emergencies; the record of past 
achievements; the ability to sublimate, that 


1 Strength of the ego, in an individual, is what 
morale is in a nation. 


is, the capacity of finding substitute grati- 
fications in socially evaluated activities; in- 
tellect and talents on which such ability to 
sublimate partly depends; the strength of 
conscience; in a man, the degree of his 
masculinity as against feminine tendencies 
and, in a woman, the degree to which 
feminine attitudes prevail in her relationship 
to men and children. 

These three criteria may be used, in addi- 
tion to those of diagnosis and age, to get 
some fair estimate of the chances of psycho- 
therapeutic influence, especially of short- 
term psychotherapy as an internal treatment 
of emotional needs in case work is bound 
to be. 

Finally, one point which has no counter- 
part in mechanical engineering may be con- 
sidered when we deal with human affairs 
and try to do some human engineering— 
what seems to be the most intelligent solu- 
tion of a problem is hardly ever the wisest 
one. There is all the difference in the world 
between intelligence and wisdom. The 
seemingly most intelligent solution would be 
the best one only if man were a totally 
rational being. Wisdom will take into 
account his fallibility, and the less perfect 
solution may easily be the more workable 
one. 

Another consideration is the time that 
must be allowed for the assimilation of 
stimuli, both external and internal. It takes 
time until unpleasant realities can be faced, 
transitions of attitudes can be worked out, 
and adjustments can be made. 

The problem of case work is always that 
of some personal or environmental unsettle- 
ment; its aim a new settlement. We cannot 
forget, however, that such settlement can 
seldom be more than relative and will hardly 
long endure. This is due not only to the 
gravity of situations and to the limited 
devices of help available but to a consider- 
able degree also to the character of our 
present-day life. Highly institutionalized 
cultures like the medieval Christian culture 
confronted the individual with conditions 
which he could hardly hope to change. Most 
people had no reasonable chance of changing 
their place of living, their kind of work, their 
living conditions. Many desires met with 


unsurmountable institutional barriers. The 
individual had to yield or else to break. In 
our modern society, however, limitations are 
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far less stringent and considerable changes 
of life conditions are possible. Such a state 
of affairs keeps appetites and aspirations 
alive and thus intensifies inner conflicts. In 


a sense, it is with a great amount of personal 
unsettlement and neurosis that our culture 
pays the price for the possibility of constant 
change which it cherishes. 


Intake Service for Children’s Institutions 


Epira May Homes 


HE conclusions reached in this paper 

are the result of the writer’s experience 
with a federation of agencies which, as one 
of its services, operates a central intake 
bureau for a group of institutions for de- 
pendent children in New York City. Our 
clients find their way to our offices through 
the usual sources, most of them being 
referred by agencies in the community, 
churches, and former clients. Broadly 
speaking, we are concerned with preventing 
unnecessary separation of parents and chil- 
dren and, where separation is unavoidable, 
with providing a way of living for children 
that will insure healthy development of per- 
sonality. Since the placement objective is 
concerned with parents as well as with chil- 
dren, an attempt is made to understand the 
part the personality of the parent has played 
in the breakdown of the home and to direct 
him to a source of help with his problem. It 
is our belief that these early contacts should 
be effectively related to the whole placement 
experience. 

The Federation has as part of its member- 
ship 32 children’s institutions, which are 
independent financially and raise their own 
funds. The Federation does not control 
their policies but acts as a co-ordinating 
agency operating in the interests of higher 
standards of work and better community 
planning. Some of these institutions are of 
the cottage type, while others are congre- 
gate. Some have developed boarding-out 
programs. In a few institutions children are 
accepted only on private arrangement with 
parents or guardians paying varying 
amounts of board, while others, and these 
are in the majority, accept public charges 
as well as children who are paid for pri- 
vately. In the main, the age range of the 
children at intake is from 6 to 16 years of 
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age, although a few institutions care for 
younger children. 

There is a close working relationship be- 
tween the Federation and the institutions 
within its membership. Through institutes, 
conferences, and frequent visits to institu- 
tions, the members of the case work staff 
of the Federation become familiar with poli- 
cies and programs and acquainted with per- 
sonnel. This knowledge of the institutions 
is an important factor because it reduces 
some of the difficulty which arises at intake 
because of the separation of the Federation 
case worker from the agency that will 
eventually care for the children. 

“ Centralized intake” produces difficulties 
for client and worker which are not ordi- 
narily present when the service requested is 
provided by the agency responsible for 
intake. For the worker, the difficulty is 
largely psychological as she cannot feel the 
same degree of identification with service 
possible in the other type of agency. The 
difficulty for the client is also in the psycho- 
logical realm since it revolves about the 
breaking off of a relationship which he 
entered into because he felt it necessary to 
ask for help in caring for his child. The 
decision either to share or to give up his 
child is likely to have produced reactions of 
which he may just be coming aware, and for 
understanding of which he must now look to 
some other source for help. The agency 
receiving the child inherits the difficulties of 
both the intake agency and the client and 
comes into the situation at a point which 
may or may not be advantageous in arriving 
at a solution of these difficulties. 

Out of recognition of the fact that there 
are handicaps in our set-up, we have placed 
particular emphasis upon the application and 
referral parts of the intake process, and it is 
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with the developing relationship between 
client and worker in these two stages of 
intake that this paper is primarily con- 
cerned. We consider that our function is 
diagnostic and believe that we can be of 
most service when parents are able to look 
at their situation critically. We also think 
we can offer effective service in terms of the 
needs of the children to other parents who 
cannot accept so much responsibility but 
who can use help of a different kind. 

The offices of the Federation are in a large 
building occupied by social agencies. They 
are attractively furnished and the waiting 
room is comfortable. Clients seeking help 
are usually parents or people who stand in 
parental relationship to the children con- 
cerned. They are received in a_ private 
office by a receptionist—an attractive, intel- 
ligent, young woman with an easy approach 
to people—who also acts as the intake 
worker’s secretary. It is her duty to take 
identifying information and to arrange 
appointments with the intake worker, who 
handles all initial interviews and who is one 
of a staff of four trained social case workers. 
The number of interviews the intake worker 
has with a parent varies with the individual 
situation, but she does not carry cases 
beyond the application stage, or beyond that 
part of the relationship with the parent con- 
cerned with determining whether the agency 
offers what he needs and wants. 

Before our intake worker talks with the 
parent, it is our policy for her to receive the 
report of the social service exchange so that 
she may know something about the experi- 
ence of other agencies in trying to help him. 

Religion, residence, and financial status 
are clarified as soon as possible in the 
interest of both client and agency since they 
represent realities for each. We are required 
by law to limit our service to Protestants. 
Our institutions care only for Protestant 
children whose parents can claim residence 
in the community. It is impossible for us 
to plan for children unless parents can and 
will pay regularly the average rate of board 
or unless the Department of Welfare will 
reimburse the agency receiving the children. 

Some of the information that the recep- 
tionist secures when the client first comes to 
the office throws light on these points. In 
taking the identifying data she asks the 
names of both parents, the names and ages 


of the children, the religion of the family, as 
well as present and past addresses. The 
primary purpose of this material is clearance 
through the social service exchange, and 
ordinarily the receptionist does not attempt 
discussion of it. However, if the parent is 
not Protestant, she explains that it may not 
be possible for us to help him and suggests 
that he may wish to consult a similar agency 
of his own faith. If the family is divided in 
religion or if the parent does not wish to be 
referred elsewhere, an appointment is made 
with the intake worker. 

We require the receptionist to make a 
brief record of the parent’s application so 
that the intake worker may know what the 
initial request for service was. The service 
he has asked of us is the basis of the intake 
worker’s first interview with him. She 
makes him comfortable by referring to it at 
the beginning of the interview and encour- 
ages him to develop his reasons for wanting 
it as the interview progresses. Our inter- 
views are usually scheduled for one hour, 
and the first interview is devoted to clarifica- 
tion of the parent’s request for placement 
and of the possibility of our agency’s being 
able to help him. This implies exchange of 
information on both sides, with the parent 
telling the intake worker about himself and 
the intake worker telling the parent about 
the agency. The intake worker really learns 
about the parent by listening to him talk 
and by raising pertinent questions at appro- 
priate times in the discussion. All factual 
material is secured gradually but within the 
first interview the intake worker covers 
points which in themselves determine our 
ability to be of help to the parent. 

The factual material given by the parent 
has other implications and is important to 
diagnosis since the way in which the parent 
handles discussion of it indicates the degree 
of maturity he has achieved and the amount 
of responsibility he can be expected to 
assume. 

The intake worker realized that a young woman 
who came to the agency with the idea of placing 
her three children without having given any 
thought as to how their care would be paid for 
and who expected to retain all of her pension for 
herself, was not likely to participate in a very 
responsible way in planning for herself or for her 
three children. When pressed by the intake worker 
to consider ways in which the board bill might be 
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met, she commented, “ But I thought you would 
arrange all this for me,” thus expressing her 
dependent attitude toward life. The information 
she had previously given showed that she had 
married very young, that she was only 25 at the 
time of application and that her husband, who had 
recently died, was 15 years her senior. She was 
rather a hard-looking young person, but the chil- 
dren who had accompanied her were attractive and 
were carefully dressed. They seemed at ease in 
our office, were friendly with the worker and quite 
free with their mother. Their behavior and appear- 
ance made the worker think that the mother had 
more feeling for them than she had indicated up 
to that point. She wondered whether there was 
basis for referral to a family agency and described 
the services of a family agency, but the mother 
was not interested. She wanted placement and 
reiterated her inability to pay for it. The worker 
explained again that private arrangements could 
not be made on those terms and that the Depart- 
ment of Welfare would not be able to assume 
complete responsibility for board because her 
income, though small, was sufficient to make it 
possible for her to meet part of the expense. The 
mother repeated that she could not do that. The 
worker said she could see that she really felt she 
could not but that she had not told her why it 
would be impossible. Perhaps together they might 
run over her expenses, so that each might have a 
better understanding of what they were. The 
mother again referred to her expectation that the 
agency would relieve her of the board bill. The 
worker was professionally trained and had consid- 
erable sensitivity to people. She felt that the 
mother was in need of help of some kind, and it 
troubled her not to be able to get beyond her rigid 
attitude. However, she realized that unless the 
mother was willing to meet the conditions which 
would make it possible for the agency to help, it 
was unlikely that she would be able to use help. 
It is a basic principle in case work that a case 
worker’s ability to help is conditioned by her own 
acceptance of the realities involved for the client. 


The intake worker has an opportunity to 
see the client under conditions which are 
unique in his relationship with the agency. 
She meets him at the moment when he is 
asking for help and the manner in which he 
makes his request, as well as his reasons for 
making it, suggest his strengths and weak- 
nesses. Right here the training and person- 
ality of the worker assume great importance 
because it is essential for her to have the 
ability to evaluate the client’s feelings cor- 
rectly and also to be able to accept him as a 
person, in spite of his feelings. Many 
parents asking placement of us are rejecting 
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parents. A case worker who unconsciously 
wants to punish parents who do not love 
their children cannot meet the rejecting 
parent with sufficient objectivity to give him 
a sense of acceptance. He will not be free 
to reveal the extent of his feeling as a parent 
and certainly will not be able to discuss it. 
He will probably go away with a feeling of 
increased inferiority and possibly a sense of 
failure, and the positive portion of his feeling 
will have been overlooked and may possibly 
never be cultivated for the benefit of himself 
and his children. 

The case worker’s attitude toward the 
parent is as important to the diagnostic 
process as is her analytical ability. She is 
able to help him because of her capacity to 
identify objectively with his difficulties and 
because of the professional skills her training 
has given her, which she consciously utilizes 
in his behalf. Diagnosis is the result of 
relating one thing to another, of seeing 
present difficulties in terms of past experi- 
ences. It is the sum total of the case 
worker’s observations of the parent and of 
her accumulative thinking about his difficul- 
ties. In the early stages of her relationship 
with the parent, her evaluation of his situa- 
tion is tentative and subject to change, 
whereas her final diagnosis is a fusion of all 
the conclusions arrived at earlier. In the 
case of the mother who wanted placement 
but was unwilling to accept any share in the 
financial responsibility, her life history and 
her over-expectation of the agency were 
indicative of extreme dependency, but in the 
mind of the case worker this dependency 
was conditioned by the fact that the children 
showed evidences of loving care. A mother 
who is able to give her children poise and 
security has achieved a considerable degree 
of maturity. We will never know what the 
parent really wants or what capacity he 
has to use the help we can offer unless we 
are aware of all his potential strengths. 


Alternatives to Placement 


Last year, only half of the total number of 
applications for placement passed beyond 
the intake worker, which would indicate that 
it is possible for worker and parent, within 
the space of several interviews, to come to 
an understanding about the client’s need and 
a way of meeting it. These figures suggest 
that placement is frequently not the solution 
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to a family’s difficulty and often not the 
thing a parent really wants. The following 
case illustrates how the intake interview may 
determine what the appropriate solution is. 


Mrs. G, a young Swedish woman, was referred 
by the minister of the church she attended. She 
was neatly dressed and looked like a simple, sub- 
stantial sort of person. She was very much upset. 
At times her accent made her difficult to under- 
stand although in calmer moments she _ spoke 
clearly and grammatically. She wanted to arrange 
for her three-year-old child to be cared for, saying 
that things could not go on as they had been going. 
Six years ago she and her husband came from 
Sweden. They had been led to understand that 
there would be no difficulty in making a living 
here and that they might even become rich, but 
they had had nothing but trouble since they came. 
Her husband's brother had urged them to come 
and had promised her husband a job, which had 
not materialized. He lost interest as soon as the 
financial situation of the G family became critical. 

The G’s moved from place to place, each time 
looking for cheaper quarters. At first their sav- 
ings had carried them but now they were gone 
and the rent was due and there was hardly enough 
food in the house for the next two days. Recently 
Mr. G had started to drink, and Mrs. G simply 
would not put up with that. She had not been 
used to it in her father’s home, and she would not 
tolerate it in her own. Last night her husband had 
not come in at all. Olaf, the child, needed shoes. 
He used to be a good child, but now he was 
unmanageable. Yesterday morning Mrs. G went 
to the “ Relief.” She did not know whether she 
would get help or not. She was told to come back 
with papers. She understood that people waited 
a long time for help and if you did get on relief 
you did not get much money. She had noticed 
an ad in the newspaper which she answered in 
the afternoon. A lady was looking for a maid 
and would pay $40 a month without living. Mrs G 
thought she might get the position; the lady had 
seemed to like her. She hoped she would get it 
because then she wouldn’t need the relief, and she 
would be able to support herself if she decided to 
leave her husband. She would pay for Olaf’s care 
in an institution. 

The worker listened attentively, occasionally 
asking questions. She wondered whether it was 
the possibility of being on relief or the opportunity 
to leave her husband that made the job seem 
important. Mrs. G answered hesitatingly that it 
was both. She would not like being on relief but 
she wouldn't like leaving her husband either. The 
worker learned that Mrs. G had worked intermit- 
tently at cleaning jobs since her arrival in this 
county, but that she had always planned her work 
around Olaf’s care, working while he took his nap 
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or when her husband could be at home. It had 
not occurred to her to consider placement until her 
minister had suggested it. He thought she could 
work, pay a small amount for the child’s board, 
and leave her husband. She could start a new life 
alone. He thought that a woman should not feel 
she had to live with a man who drank. Mrs. G 
asked how the worker felt. The worker said she 
thought it was true that Mrs. G could find work 
and that when she had thought everything through 
if she wanted to leave her husband she could make 
a decision to do so. The worker thought it impor- 
tant for her to be sure. Had she ever thought of 
leaving him before? Mrs. G looked somewhat 
shocked and said no, there had been no reason for 
her to think of it before. In Sweden they had been 
very happy together. They had planned to buy the 
place they rented and had expected te live there 
when they were old. The worker was sympathetic. 
She thought Mrs. G must often have wished she 
had not come to this country. Mrs. G described 
how reluctant she had been to come and how she 
dreaded leaving her mother and_ sisters and 
brothers. She had not let them know how hard 
things had been here, and she hadn’t written her 
husband’s people either. It did no good to worry 
old people. She would like to go back to Sweden 
if she could, but the war made that impossible, and 
besides, Mr. G had taken out his first papers. 
They had made very few friends here because they 
had so little money, and then, too, caring for the 
child had taken up much of their time. The worker 
commented that she must have been very lonely. 
She asked whether she would not miss Olaf if she 
separated herself from him. Mrs. G said she 
would but that she would visit him often. She 
asked anxiously what the place would be like. The 
worker said that was something they needed to 
talk about because she thought that Mrs. G prob- 
ably did not realize that in this country children as 
young as Olaf were taken care of in private homes 
rather than in institutions. The worker went into 
detail explaining why we felt that institutional care 
was not good for little children. She told some- 
thing of the process by which boarding homes 
were selected and said that if Mrs. G wanted to 
consider boarding-home care she would send her 
to another agency since we did not have that 
service to offer. Mrs. G did not like the idea of 
a boarding home. She thought Olaf would miss 
her. He might wonder why he had to live in 
someone else’s home. The worker said that chil- 
dren sometimes did wonder about that but that the 
agency and the foster mother tried to help them 
understand. 

The worker mentioned the cost of such a plan. 
She thought it would be at least $25 a month, and 
she wondered whether Mrs. G would be very far 
ahead financially, since she would have to pay for 
her own living out of the $15 that remained. 
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Mrs. G thought that she might not be able to 
manage on $15. It was not very much considering 
how expensive things were. She thought life in a 
rooming house might be lonely too. 

The worker then directed the discussion to 
Mr. G. She gathered the impression that while 
he was drinking heavily at the moment, he had 
started to drink only recently. Mrs. G thought it 
was due to the men who hung around the place 
where they lived. The worker said that sometimes 
people drank because they were unhappy. Did she 
think that Mr. G was unhappy because he had not 
been able to find work or because he, too, missed 
Sweden? Mrs. G said solemnly that she thought 
it was very possible. He was ashamed of his 
drinking, she knew he was, because he never spoke 
of it unless she did, and sometimes he went out of 
the house without looking at her. She worried 
about what was going to become of all of them. 
The worker said that she did have a good many 
things to worry her. Would she like the worker 
to send her to a place where she could talk over 
her worries? Mrs. G wanted to know what good 
talking would do. The worker said that wasn’t all 
there was to it. When you talked with a person 
who was expert in helping people with troubles 
like yours you came to understand your own 
troubles better. You could see how they had come 
about and often that made you able to do some- 
thing about them. Mrs. G looked perplexed but 
interested. What would the “place” be like? 
The worker said it was called a family agency 
because it helped people with family troubles. It 
was a social agency like our agency only it 
helped people in this other way. Mrs. G had not 
liked the idea of a boarding home for Olaf so 
perhaps the family agency could help her find a 
solution without sending him away. Mrs. G said 
slowly that she would prefer not to send Olaf 
away, but how were they going to live? The 
worker said that the family agency would be able 
to help Mr. G with suggestions about work and 
that they would also be able to advise Mrs. G 
about part-time work. There was the possibility 
of a day nursery for Olaf. Would they find work 
for Mr. G? The worker said that she knew they 
would be able to advise him about where to look 
for the kind of work he was fitted to do but that 
they would not find it for him. Mrs. G wondered 
whether his drinking might not be a handicap. 
The worker thought that Mrs. G would find it 
helpful to talk with the worker in the family 
agency about that. She was sure the agency would 
help Mr. G if he wanted them to. But what 
about the rent and the fact that they had no 
money? The worker pointed out that Mrs. G had 
already been to the public agency about that and 
had been given a return appointment. She thought 
perhaps she would want to let her application stand 
until things straightened out because the family 
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agency would not be able to help them that way. 
Mrs. G was afraid that the public agency would 
not help them in time, so the worker offered to 
explain the situation and if possible secure an 
earlier appointment for Mrs. G. Mrs. G was 
pleased with this suggestion and the worker had 
no difficulty in changing the appointment. 

Mrs. G was with the worker a little over an 
hour. When she left her manner was confident 
and she looked happier. She went away from the 
office holding tightly to a referral card to the 
family agency, where an appointment had been 
made for her. 


The worker’s acceptance of Mrs. G’s in- 
terpretation of an intolerable situation and 
of her consequent unhappiness contributed 
greatly to the success of the interview—that, 
together with the fact that Mrs. G was an 
intelligent, responsible person, whose feel- 
ings were mainly positive. An interview 
is never successful because of the worker 
alone. She is responsible for the framework 
of the interview, for making it possible for 
the client to participate and for interpreta- 
tion. The interview can only be helpful if 
the client as well as the worker contributes 
toward making it meaningful. Mrs. G 
loved her child and her rejection of her hus- 
band was entirely on the basis of his be- 
havior rather than on the basis of himself 
as a person. The worker’s recognition of 
these feelings and of the fact that they were 
in opposition to Mrs. G’s request for place- 
ment enabled her to direct the interview 
toward a more constructive solution than 
placement of Olaf. Had she taken Mrs. G’s 
request at face value without relating it to 
her feelings, the result of the interview 
would have been quite different. Another 
very important factor was the worker’s 
realistic presentation of placement possibili- 
ties and the fact that she left Mrs. G entirely 
free to follow out her original request had 
she wished to do so. Then the worker’s 
knowledge of the function of other agencies 
involved—the boarding-out agency, the pub- 
lic agency, and the family agency—inter- 
preted in terms related to Mrs. G’s under- 
standing and experience, made the referral 
to the family agency an easy step for Mrs. G 
to take. The worker did not make the de- 
cision for Mrs. G, she merely simplified it 
so that Mrs. G was no longer confronted 
with having to choose between placement of 
her child and a life that had ceased to be 
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endurable. The decision Mrs. G_ finally 
made was between placement and a plan 
that offered possibilities for a life that would 
not only be livable but might also point the 
way to better things to come. It is the re- 
sponsibility of any intake worker in any 
agency to help the client see what his main 
problem is and then to make it possible for 
him to visualize the service that the agency 
to which he has come has to offer. If this 
does not meet his need the intake worker 
has an equal responsibility to inform him of 
the services of organizations that might be 
able to assist him, leaving him free to make 
his own choice as to whether or not he 
wishes to seek their help. 

The Federation limits its intake service to 
children between the ages of 6 and 16, occa- 
sionally making exceptions for both younger 
and older children. In the matter of age our 
intake policy corresponds to the admission 
practices of most of the institutions within 
our membership. We do not like to place 
children as young as 6 in institutions, but 
we are sometimes forced to do so because of 
the lack of foster boarding facilities for 
Protestant children in our community or 
because a parent’s attitude toward foster- 
home care makes it impossible to consider a 
boarding home for his child. Institutional 
care is impersonal—it cannot be otherwise 
even though every effort is made to individ- 
ualize children. This very impersonality 
has advantages for certain children and 
dangers for others. Because of it, institu- 
tional care meets the need of many older 
children who are at a state in their emo- 
tional development which makes it impos- 
sible for them to take on the personal ties 
implicit in foster family care. Institutions 
on the other hand have little to offer young 
children, who need intimate relationships. 
We believe, however, that every application 
for placement should be decided upon in the 
light of its individual implications rather 
than in terms of rigid age policies. Some 
adolescent children need boarding-home care 
and are as capable of benefiting from it as 
are younger children. 

While the age of a child may determine 
our acceptance of his parent’s application, 
other factors also enter into our decision. 
Children who have been deeply hurt in their 
own homes and who are therefore unable to 
respond to foster parents find the neutral 
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atmosphere of an institution reassuring. 
Likewise, children who are conflicted about 
the necessity for their placement and who 
are constantly reminded by the foster home 
of the fact that their own home has failed 
them, find much more peace in an institu- 
tion and usually have happier relationships 
with their parents. The attitudes of parents 
are of utmost importance in making a de- 
cision between institutional and foster home 
care for children, because a child is not 
likely to make a good adjustment to a board- 
ing home if his parent’s internal security is 
threatened by the foster parents. He will 
sense his parent’s anxiety and reflect it in 
his own behavior. On the whole, it is only 
possible to generalize about the children 
who can benefit from institutional life. In 
deciding upon the kind of care best suited to 
any particular child one must bear in mind 
that what may be right for one parent and 
his child is likely to be wrong for another, 
even though the external situation of both 
may seem the same. 


Second Step in the Intake Process 


Fifty per cent of the applications received 
last year were accepted by the intake worker 
as suitable for our agency and were then 
assigned to another worker for more inten- 
sive consideration of the placement request. 
This second part of the intake process is 
very important, and the manner in which it 
is explained to the client helps to determine 
the way he feels about it. We try to make 
a simple and realistic explanation. Usually 
the intake worker says that while she and 
the parent have talked over a good many 
things, there are others still to be con- 
sidered. For instance, the parent will want 
to know more about our institutions and 
another worker, whose particular job it is, 
will tell him about them and will help him 
from now on. The new worker will want 
to become acquainted with the children in 
order to plan for them intelligently. She 
will also continue talking with the parent 
about the things which he has started to 
discuss with the intake worker. Often 
parents welcome this explanation, but at 
other times, feelings of rejection and guilt 
are increased when they learn that it will 
be necessary to go into their situation more 
fully than they have done. It is important 


to recognize that this is happening when it 
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occurs and if possible to utilize the experi- 
ence constructively. 

One mother whose request for placement was 
the result of a very difficult environmental situa- 
tion which her ambivalent feelings about her chil- 
dren made doubly hard, said of the new worker, 
“Perhaps she will think I am not a good mother.” 
The intake worker suspected that she was troubled 
about her adequacy as a mother, so she asked 
whether that was the way she felt about herself. 
The mother said slowly that she did not feel 
exactly that way but that she thought she must be 
seliish to think so much about herself and want so 
many things she did not have. She could not seem 
to think about the children in the way she thought 
a mother should. The worker asked whether she 
felt that it was wrong to want things for herself. 
The mother said she did not know—often she 
thought it was wrong but she wanted them just 
the same. The worker pointed out that she felt 
several ways about the same thing and that was 
one reason why she was unhappy. She thought 
she would find it helpful to talk more about this 
with the new worker who would be interested and 
who would not think of her in the way the mother 
was afraid she might. The intake worker added 
that she was right in wanting things for herself 
but that maybe she might have to make some 
compromises in what she wanted. 


It is not always possible to outline a 
parent’s problem as clearly as this, because 
many parents are not always ready for it at 
this point and some may never be able to 
accept so direct an interpretation. How- 
ever, it is important to point out to the 
parent as soon as possible the significance 
of his feeling so that he may appreciate the 
bearing it has upon his whole situation. 

Ideally, placement in an institution should 
be an interim arrangement in planning 
either for eventual re-establishment of the 
home or for foster home care. For this 
reason, the attitude of the parent toward 
his parental responsibilities and the way he 
feels about his child are important from the 
point of view of long-time planning. Seeing 
him as a person and understanding his 
capacity for parenthood is one of the most 
important contributions the intake study can 
make. A parent’s feeling for his child is 
seldom totally negative or totally positive 
and should never be accepted as such, but 
should be critically examined so that we 
may know how much of it is truly negative 
and how much truly positive. This will 
help us arrive at a conclusion as to whether 
the parent is capable of making a mature 
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decision to accept help for himself or 
whether his limitations are such that he is 
not likely to recognize his need for help. 


Some time ago, Mr. B, a man in his early 
forties, came to us for placement of his two little 
girls. He was a widower and described himself as 
having been “father and mother” to the children 
since his wife’s death four years before. He could 
not continue caring for them because of poor 
health and lack of regular employment and there 
were no relatives to assume responsibility. A 
housekeeping arrangement would not do because of 
a previous unsuccessful experience with a house- 
keeper, and he was unwilling to consider boarding- 
home care, feeling threatened by a foster father. 
Throughout his contact with us he was seen as a 
rather unstable, immature person, dependent upon 
superficial things—the kind of house in which he 
lived, the cultural status of the people with whom 
he boarded—but we felt that in spite of this he 
was truly fond of his children and concerned about 
their welfare. 

Arrangements were eventually made for the 
children to go to an institution near the city. 
Mr. B was asked not to visit too frequently at first 
and not to come at times that would interfere with 
the routine of the children’s lives. There was no 
further discussion of the visiting regulations since 
he made no objection. Several weeks later, we 
learned with some surprise that he was visiting 
frequently and that he often came at inconvenient 
hours. The children were not settling down to 
the life of the institution and seemed unable to 
accept the placement as anything more than a tem- 
porary arrangement. Further acquaintance with 
Mr. B on the part of the institution revealed that 
his feeling for his children was something quite 
different from fatherly affection and amounted to a 
dependence which was jeopardizing the children’s 
emotional development. It was felt that he needed 
the help of a psychiatrist. 

In reviewing our contact with Mr. B we realized 
that the indications of his instability, which were 
apparent throughout, were not considered in evalu- 
ating his feeling for his children and that there was 
little realization of the fact that he was using the 
children to work out his own difficulties. It is 
questionable whether he would have been able to 
recognize this if it had been pointed out, but 
whether he could or not, a decision as to the degree 
of responsibility he could assume for his behavior 
should have been made before the children went to 
the institution. Placement will have little value 
for the children unless they are free to take 
advantage of the constructive things about it. 


Knowledge of the family situation is the 
basis of our decision as to the type of care 
that will be most helpful to a child. Where 
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boarding-home care is needed, a referral is 
made to an agency offering that service pro- 
vided the parent is able to accept such an 
arrangement. Where institutional care is 
indicated, selection of the institution is in 
terms of the child’s situation and the philoso- 
phy of a particular institution. Our insti- 
tutions vary and their programs differ. 
Moreover, some are in the city, some in the 
suburbs, and some in more rural districts. 
From the point of view of parent-child rela- 
tionships, it is important to consider whether 
it will be possible to sustain the interest of a 
parent if his child is at such a distance that 
visiting will of necessity be irregular. On 
the other hand, distance is occasionally 
therapeutic and is a protection to children. 
In arranging the placement it is our policy 
to submit case material to the institution and 
to have conferences with the case work 
staff. In this way we are able to interpret 
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our experience with the family and our 
thinking about the implications involved in 
the situation so that continuity in treatment 
may be possible. 

Intake is not an isolated part of the place- 
ment procedure but is directly related to 
whatever arrangements are made for a child 
when he leaves the care of the agency. It 
is concerned with diagnosis and with evalu- 
ating the service available in the light of the 
need of the parent and his child. An agency 
caring for children must decide at intake 
whether placement is justifiable in view of 
what the experience will mean to the chil- 
dren and the expense that will be incurred 
by the agency. While this decision involves 
the specific service of child care, the ele- 
ments that enter into the making of the 
decision are common to any agency that re- 
lates its service to the personality of the 
client. 


Case Work with the Unattached Adolescent 


Dorotuy B. Doo.LittTLe 


HEN case work undertakes to serve 

a particular client group for which 
specialized treatment has not already been 
developed, it must inevitably work through 
a period of experimental modification of 
familiar practice in order to discover what 
may best fit the peculiar needs of that newly 
selected client group. This has been hap- 
pening during recent years in the few places 
where the older unattached adolescent boy 
has been given specialized case work service 
and it is now becoming possible to identify 
some of the adaptations in treatment which 
are emerging as useful with this group. The 
material for this discussion has been drawn 
from the Boys Bureau of the Community 
Service Society of New York, which has 
been working in this field for more than 
nine years. Boys between 16 and 21 years 
of age who are living alone in New York 
have made up its client group. 

Since it is necessary to be able to visualize 
the client himself in order to follow a dis- 
cussion of treatment adaptations that are 
developing for working with him, it seems 
well to try to draw a composite picture of 
what might be called the typical unattached, 


adolescent boy. Most important is the fact 
that he is on his own and is therefore with- 
out the resources available to a boy at home 
or under the care of a children’s agency. 
Chronologically he is beyond the age when 
society thinks of him as needing a substitute 
for his family although he may still be 
immature and unprepared for life alone. 
Whether he has come from a family or a 
child-care agency, having grown beyond the 
age for such care, there is almost always 
present the fact that fairly recent events have 
in one way or another resulted in his being 
alone. He may have chosen to manage his 
own life by leaving his home or the chil- 
dren’s agency, or circumstances may have 
forced him into his present state. Though 
society does not consider him as needing a 
substitute for the missing family, its youth 
services are so set up that it almost always 
confines the benefits of such services to the 
boy living in some established manner either 
at home or with parent substitutes. It 
imposes legal restrictions upon the younger 
boy in this group when he tries to work and 
requires school attendance until a certain 
age, though he may be without a way to 
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live if he cannot work. If he is older and 
therefore permitted to work, he often has 
little convincing work experience to offer 
an employer and only occasionally possesses 
sufficient academic or practical trade train- 
ing to equip him for earning a living wage. 

He is emotionally confused and is likely 
to be torn between his wish for something 
like family backing and affection and his 
struggle for independence. When more 
clearly understood, his idea of independence 
is often very youthful, consisting of a wish 
to run his own life without adult interference 
and at the same time a lack of the knowl- 
edge to foresee and the strength to assume 
responsibility for the consequences of his 
so-called independent behavior. 

He almost always reaches the case worker 
in a state of emergency and if he needs 
maintenance it is usually full maintenance 
since he has no financial back-log. Being 
on his own may mean that he is actually 
without any resources or that he thinks he 
is because he may firmly believe, with the 
wholeheartedness of adolescence, that he has 
broken forever with family or relatives. 
This makes him an expensive client to the 
agency. He is almost always inexpert in 
managing money and frequently unaccus- 
tomed to handling any amount of money. 
He is likely to have a large appetite and yet 
unlikely to be able to cook adequate meals 
in a furnished room or know how to get 
them in a restaurant if he can afford to buy 
them there. Unless he has been on the road 
and has acquired unusual sophistication he 
is too young to live in the poorer type of 
housing available at low rental, and even 
the better type of housing for the unattached 
means living in a room, where he is left very 
much to his own devices. He must have 
clean shirts, pressed clothing, haircuts, and 
shaving supplies in order to make a good 
appearance for work or school and is with- 
out some of the financial shortcuts to meet- 
ing those needs that families are often able 
to work out when a boy is at home. 

Case work with such boys has shown that 
from intake onward, regardless of whether 
ultimate treatment is to be aimed at helping 
the boy to live alone or helping him to 
return to whatever family or relatives he 
may have, its practice must take into account 
these ever recurring factors. Workers come 
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to expect immediacy of need and acuteness 
of problem. 

These are difficult factors and make this 
a difficult group of clients, yet these very 
same elements have a number of extremely 
useful phases for case work, recognition of 
which is leading to some modification in 
method. One particularly useful factor is 
the fact that such a boy, being on his own, 
is facing the need to act on his own behalf. 
The circumstances which force him to action 
may be the result of his behavior or may be 
the result of events beyond his control. 
Whatever the cause (and it is important to 
know the cause in working with the boy just 
as it is important to establish what his degree 
of successful independence has been), the 
fact that a crisis in his own affairs brings 
him to the agency means that he is coming to 
ask help for himself. He may be in serious 
trouble. He may merely dislike his present 
circumstances and want to change them, or 
it may be that somewhere in his environ- 
ment his difficulties have led him into 
behavior which has called sufficient attention 
to him to cause some interested person to 
refer him. This means that in almost every 
situation there can be found some kind of 
crisis or dilemma with which the boy has to 
cope for himself, some situation that he has 
to decide to do something about or to let 
alone. This is extremely important in work- 
ing with such a boy since it makes it possible 
to begin to test at intake the reality of the 
boy’s wish to deal with his own particular 
crisis and makes it possible to focus the 
interviewing which follows so as to give 
him some element of choice in deciding, 
first, whether he will ask agency help and, 
thereafter, whether he wishes to continue to 
ask that help. If circumstances are pressing 
in on him to such an extent that he has little 
choice, it is still possible to make clear from 
the beginning that it is the bad spot he is in 
which forces him to ask help rather than 
the agency’s wish to rescue him from his 
dilemma. Since most adolescents are ex- 
periencing some emotional conflict about 
parental or substitute parental authority, it 
is particularly important that the initiative 
in asking help come from them and that the 
pressure that leads them to ask be clearly 
recognized as lying in their own circum- 
stances. The following condensed version of 
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intake interviewing with one boy, Thomas, 
illustrates how this factor influenced the case 
worker’s approach to the boy and how it 


affected the method used. 


The First Interview 

Thomas was referred by an employment service 
where he had applied for work. The vocational 
counselor there felt that the boy needed case work 
help before any vocational or employment service 
could be considered, because the boy was obviously 
falsifying his age, saying he was 19, though very 
likely much younger, and was refusing to consider 
meeting their request for proof of age in order 
to meet requirements for working papers. Never- 
theless he was belligerently demanding work, 
saying that he needed it. 

He came to the Boys Bureau by appointment 
and gave little of the usual identifying data during 
registration with the receptionist. He referred 
angrily to a stepfather whose name he withheld. 

Thomas was a big, well buiit boy, poorly dressed. 
He appeared suspicious and took no initiative in 
beginning the interview. When asked why he 
had come he said he had been sent, and when 
asked the cause of that he said he wanted work. 
He mentioned having been at the employment 
service and their sending him. We said we were 
not an employment office and so had no job for 
him, but we knew about looking for jobs through 
agencies and about taking care of things that come 
up when a boy is out of work. He replied to an 
invitation to tell his work experience by naming 
two short-time restaurant jobs. We said he was 
on the right track in going to the employment 
service and asked if he was up against some diffi- 
culty because he was out of work. During all 
this the boy appeared guarded and at the last ques- 
tion seemed to withdraw. When he did not reply 
we said that he did not want to talk about himself, 
only about work, and perhaps he did not see any 
use in answering our question. He said he did not 
trust anyone. He had had plenty to do with 
agencies, and as far as he was concerned he was 
on his own. If he could not get a job he knew 
what else he could do but he wanted to try his 
best to work first. After saying he sounded dis- 
gusted, and getting no reply, the worker agreed 
that perhaps he did know other things he could 
do and was disappointed because we didn’t have a 
job to give him right away here. He relaxed at 
this and showed an employment reference, which 
we said “would be a help in getting work. We said 
we could see he wanted a job. We didn’t know 
where the immediate job for him was. What was 
he up against because of being out of work? He 
answered easily that he was really up against it 
and immediately withdrew into suspicious silence. 
When he did not reply to our invitation to tell 
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what being up against it meant, we said that every- 
thing was uncertain for him if a job didn’t come 
right away. We asked if he wanted help in figur- 
ing out what he could do—there were a number of 
things. He said explosively that he couldn’t see 
why he couldn't get a job when he wanted to earn 
an honest living and repeated his threatening 
remarks about what else he could do. We 
remarked he had said that before. It must be 
important. He looked surprised and said most 
people would not think he should do something 
illegal. The worker said that the laws that control 
people say that. We could see he knew he’d run 
a big risk if he did any such thing. He relaxed 
and said there were lots of ways of getting easy 
money. The worker remarked in a matter-of-fact 
way that he seemed to know a lot about it, maybe 
he had had experience. He was again suspicious. 
We said he need not tell us any more unless he 
thought it would help us to see what he was up 
against. He looked steadily at the worker, his 
eyes narrowed as if to stare the worker down. 

Thomas said, through clenched teeth, that he 
was fed up, and then began to talk haltingly, telling 
of being placed in an institution which had recently 
closed and put him out. We had a clue from this 
and said it must be the X—, a school for pre- 
delinquent boys. We supposed that meant he’d 
had trouble as a kid. He remarked that he’d done 
some kid tricks and said his family did not care 
for him. When he’d left the institution the people 
there had found him a job. He now feared that 
if his unemployment were known he would be sent 
to another institution. He said he was actually 17, 
and took a baptism certificate from his pocket, 
gave the worker a hasty glimpse and put it away, 
saying the worker might as well know he was 
only 17. When the worker commented on _ his 
wanting to pass for 19, he said no employer 
suspected his true age and so did not ask for 
working papers. 

Thomas said that if he didn’t get work here 
nothing else would do him any good. We said 
he had been telling us some things about himself, 
even though he knew we couldn’t produce the 
immediate job he wanted. We added that we could 
see he was up against something really bad because 
if he wanted help with jobs he would have to 
admit his age and take the necessary steps about 
working papers, which would mean getting school 
records and giving family information. If he 
decided not to do that, he then would have to rely 
on what he was able to do himself, by pretending 
to be older and finding his own jobs, which had 
been tough so far. He said that was good enough 
for him. We said we realized the questions about 
the institution and the family were things he was 
afraid of, either in getting jobs or in asking for 
help to get along. He said he would get around 
that all right. 
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Why should he ask anyone for anything? There 
are other ways. The worker said he hated to take 
anyone into his confidence, he was mad at agencies. 
We know ways of going about getting financial 
help if he wanted that. Since he felt as he did 
he would of course want to decide carefully about 
asking, and it was not an easy decision to make. 
He said in a relaxed way that he didn’t know that 
he could make up his mind to ask help. He 
thought he’d try a while longer on his own. 
Worker said he could come back if he wished, and 
remarked that one reason he was so uncertain was 
that he feared he might be sent back to an institu- 
tion. Though not knowing all of what had led to 
his being sent there or of what he might be afraid, 
the worker did know that he would not be put into 
an institution just because of being out of work. 
If we knew more of what else was involved we 
could find out for him what risks there might be. 
We again noted a relaxation of tension. 

He left saying he might return. 


It was the case worker’s opinion from the 
beginning that the boy needed help and was 
demanding it, emphasizing his demands by 
threatening what he would do if he did not 
get what he wanted. The difficulty lay in 
the fact that the help he demanded, which 
was an immediate job, could not be given 
and that the kinds of help that could be given 
were not what the boy thought he wanted. 
He had come from the employment service 
where he had been told that his demands 
for a job could not be met because of certain 
things he could not or would not do in order 
to qualify for employment. It was obvious 
that when the refusal of his request there 
was followed by a referral to us, he believed 
that we might be able to do what he asked. 
In his state of mind he was unable to under- 
stand any other reason for a referral. He 
probably considered us an extension of the 
employment service, with specific powers for 
getting around the obstacles that interfered 
with his reaching his immediate objective 
through the usual channels. He felt balked 
and infuriated when we turned out to be 
able to do no more about a job than the 
employment service, since we, like they, 
were unable to ignore the existence of the 
reality obstacles standing in the way of 
immediate employment. His way of react- 
ing to our failure to give what he asked was 
to try threatening. 

At the same time he showed some ability 
to make use of the interview. The fact that 
there were obstacles in the way of working 
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out the one solution which was acceptable 
to him was clarified for the boy. He used 
the interview as an opportunity to express 
his anger at the frustration of his plan, to 
state his general and specific hostilities, and 
to explain his objections to considering 
alternatives. He began to voice the fears 
which he felt forced him to hang on to his 
own solution against all odds. The fact that 
his tension lessened in response to the case 
worker’s comments about the institution and 
its probable procedure indicated that he was 
hearing what was said. When he was able 
to find such reassurance from the statement 
of real fact by the case worker, it seemed 
likely that he had been entirely ignorant of 
such fact and that the fear about the institu- 
tion was genuine. He responded also to the 
case worker’s attitude about the delinquency 
threats and his response seemed to indicate 
that he had been able to become aware of the 
case worker and to recognize and react to 
the attitude of such another person. This 
was in contrast with his beginning reitera- 
tion of his demands. The more reasoning 
note in his final decision to reject what the 
case worker could offer was a definite modi- 
fication of his first belligerence and carried 
some degree of recognition that he had other 
choices but that he would not let himself 
consider them. However, the original diffi- 
culty still remained since the boy was not 
ready to ask the services the agency could 
give, and the agency could not give a job, 
which was still his only request. 

The case worker was convinced that the 
boy had to work his way to his own decision 
to ask help and that he must know the 
things that he would need to be ready to 
face in so doing. In this instance, asking 
help would mean recognizing that he could 
not make his own first determined solution 
work, that he could not get the immediate 
job, and therefore he was doing something 
else. If the something else were to be 
agency help in order to get work and to live 
while doing so, then there would need to be 
the business of getting working papers, and 
that in turn would mean showing proof of 
age, school record, and giving parents’ 
names. Also from the agency’s point of 
view, it would be necessary to know more 
of the institutional placement, whether the 
boy was on parole, which seemed likely, and 
what material about the boy’s and the 
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family’s background might be available in 
order to begin diagnostic study of his 
extreme attitudes and behavior as revealed 
in this interview. It would be impossible to 
work without this information, and at the 
same time useless to secure it, except with 
his complete understanding and acceptance. 
All this meant that in a first interview with 
Thomas the fact of his being on his own and 
his right to make his own decisions regard- 
ing asking help or going along as he had 
been doing had major emphasis, accom- 
panied by the offer of help and an expres- 
sion of recognition of his dilemma and his 


distress. 


Second Interview 


In a second interview it was possible to use this 
approach further and to make it the basis for 
further study and treatment, when Thomas re- 
turned two weeks later, after having repeated his 
application at the employment service. This time 
he had reluctantly agreed to accept requirements 
about working papers. He said he was facing 
eviction from his room and was referred back to 
the case worker. 

The boy was blocked in beginning the interview 
and the worker helped him by saying that he had 
been up against some pretty difficult things before. 
He responded, saying that he was even worse off 
now, owed his landlady $25, and had only 5¢ left. 
He wanted a job right away. The worker held to 
the original discussion of work by saying that the 
employment service had said they were going to 
help him find a job. They could do that best. He 
accepted this and the worker said that since he had 
decided to come back it would seem to mean that 
he was wanting to ask help. Thomas said he 
guessed he was licked and had to have help. He 
then spoke in a scattered way of considering going 
on the road or getting easy money. The case 
worker remarked that there were lots of ways of 
handling a bad situation. He was considering 
asking help rather than some of the other things. 
He agreed. 

In the discussion which followed the case worker 
recalled Thomas’ past doubts about asking help 
and recognized his suspicion of the case worker. 
Since he had felt that way it was suggested that 
he might like to know how the agency worked. 
When he showed some interest the worker used the 
client application blank saying that the first step 
would be for him to apply for help, and reviewed 
the application, line by line, with him. When it 
came to the questions about father’s and step- 
father’s name, Thomas said he guessed he would 
skip the whole thing. This gave an opportunity 
to deal immediately with his feeling about his 
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family and about giving information. The case 
worker recognized Thomas’ wish not to give that 
information and in response to such recognition 
the boy was able to express hostility against his 
family, particularly his stepfather. He was certain 
that if he gave information the worker would go 
to his stepfather and his stepfather would gloat 
over his misfortune. Thomas was so sure of his 
stepfather’s reaction that he would have to go out 
and beat up his stepfather for knowing his diffi- 
culties. This gave the case worker a chance to 
say that the Boys Bureau worked differently than 
the agencies that had helped him when he was 
under 16. Then they had treated him like a 
younger boy and when his stepfather had com- 
plained against him they sent him to the institution 
through the court. He was responsive, agreeing 
that had happened. The worker explained that, 
because he had shown his baptismal certificate and 
was now 17, he could be treated as a boy of that 
age. This meant that now he had a choice about 
whether he wanted to tell things and about whether 
he wanted to ask help. It was his stepfather who 
had asked before, now it was he who could make 
his own arrangements. Referring to the fact that 
Thomas had already given a reason for not want- 
ing his stepfather to know about his present circum- 
stances, the case worker said it would be possible 
to make a temporary agreement with Thomas, by 
which the case worker would agree not to get in 
touch with his stepfather without first discussing 
it with him. Also, because it sounded as though 
the institution rather than his stepfather had last 
taken care of him, maybe the people who knew 
him there could be considered for the time being 
in place of his family. There was a quick change 
in Thomas as he sat back more relaxed and said, 
“You've got an idea there.” From that point on 
the interview was different; the boy talked freely. 
The institution hadn’t been so bad. There were 
actually some things he had liked about it. His 
stepfather was responsible for all his difficulties. 
He decided to tell his stepfather’s name, and did 
so, emphatically stating that he did not wish him 
interviewed. He expressed the feeling that he was 
on the spot and this was the only thing he could 
do. He was able to complete the application. 

In reply to the worker’s question about what 
actual help he was wanting to ask, he stated imme- 
diate maintenance needs. A temporary plan was 
made to give maintenance for a few days while he 
followed up the steps necessary for securing 
working papers in order to get work through the 
employment service. 


The events preceding the second inter- 
view suggested that there was a greater 
chance of working with this boy, since he 
had returned to the employment service ex- 
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pressing a willingness to face the obstacles 
that he had previously insisted upon ignor- 
ing. However, remembering the boy’s atti- 
tudes in the first interview, it was unlikely 
that he could modify his plans easily and it 
was highly probable that the necessity to do 
so would create further resistance. The 
worker’s first problem, therefore, was that 
of dealing with the increased hostility that 
would be created when the boy faced the 
necessity of asking for help. Therefore, the 
same approach used in the first interview 
continued to apply to the second, where it 
was still necessary to hold to the boy’s need 
to make up his own mind about asking help 
and to recognize that his own circumstances 
were pushing him to do so. Because of the 
recognized use he had been able to make of 
the first interview, and his ability to face 
the reality of working-paper requirements at 
the time of his return to the employment 
service, it was the case worker’s plan to 
undertake more treatment in the second 
interview. This meant that the worker took 
more responsibility for helping the boy over 
the hurdle of asking and for giving him 
more assurance of what he could expect 
provided he wished help, at the same time 
undertaking some testing of the boy’s resist- 
ance, since such testing was needed before 
it would be possible to determine the wisdom 
of giving the assistance asked. 

When it was immediately clear that the 
boy was not going to be able to make his 
request spontaneously, the worker helped 
him to do so by interpreting his return as 
meaning that he wished to ask assistance, 
but in doing this the emphasis was still on 
the question of whether he wanted to ask 
help, and he was left free to correct the case 
worker’s interpretation of his return if he 
wished. This was emphasized because it 
was essential that while we were aiding the 
boy to ask help, he must still be left free to 
express his dislike of being in the position in 
which he found himself, and must be given 
an opportunity to dispose of some of the 
hostility which it was inevitable that he 
would feel. The boy did use the opening 
given him and did state his request. Having 
got this far and having found the boy 
responsive, the case worker chose to meet 
his resistance head on, and by so doing test 
its strength. The worker combined the giv- 
ing of information about what applying 
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meant with the actual use of the application 
blank, knowing that questions would arise 
which would provoke resistance. Certainly 
the question about the stepfather’s name 
produced just that. The boy wanted to skip 
the whole thing. However, when his open 
resistance was recognized, the boy was able 
to give a reason for withholding his step- 
father’s name, and, in the process, to express 
his hostility against the stepfather and his 
suspicion of the worker. In so doing he 
revealed a fear, which was probably genuine, 
of the anger that would overcome him if he 
knew that his stepfather were in the position 
of taking satisfaction at his misfortune. In 
saying this much the boy was revealing a 
good deal of what was probably a basic fear 
in his relationship with his stepfather. 

The quality of Thomas’ response led the 
worker to believe that there was a good 
chance that he was willing to express his 
resistance and a possibility that the resist- 
ances could be worked through. With that 
in mind the worker gave reassurance in the 
form of an explanation of how the Boys 
Bureau worked and in so doing again clari- 
fied the point that he was free to make his 
own choice in making an agreement with the 
worker. When it was obvious that the boy 
was following this discussion and respond- 
ing to it, the worker made the offer about 
not seeing the stepfather and added the sug- 
gestion that the children’s agency might be 
considered a temporary substitute. The 
response was a noticeable relaxation in ten- 
sion and a spontaneous friendly remark, 
“You've got an idea there.” The fact that 
the interview changed from that point on 
meant that the boy had already gone suf- 
ficiently far in expressing his resistance and 
in accepting his responsibility for deciding 
about making an agreement with the worker 
so that he was free to go ahead. 


In Thomas are combined a number of the 
elements described earlier as characteristic 
of the unattached adolescent boy. He is on 
his own and is struggling vigorously with all 
the blind confusion of adolescence to find his 
own solution independently, yet not know- 
ing how. The interviews with him serve to 
illustrate the way in which his aloneness 
and the pressure of circumstances which are 
getting too much for him can be high-lighted 
with an adolescent. 
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This is done by helping him recognize 
that “ being on the spot” is the reason that 
he has to ask help and that further help with 
getting off “the spot” can be available. 
Over and above these factors in Thomas and 
his situation, which are characteristic of this 
special client group, there is the fact that 
Thomas has something peculiar to himself, 
an extreme resistance made up of strong 
fears and deep suspicions of people. There- 
fore, in interviewing Thomas, the case 
worker had not only to help a boy clarify 
the reasons for his needing to ask help and 
the fact of his wish for help but had also, 
in this instance, to deal with the high degree 
of resistance that Thomas brought to the 
interviews. The emphasis placed upon the 
necessity to choose to ask help and the con- 
tinual focus on that one point is therefore 
more marked than it would be with a less 
resistive boy since this approach was used 
as a technical device for dealing with resist- 
ance itself. This is a useful device with 
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resistive clients as such, regardless of what 
special group they may represent. When 
used with this particular boy the device 
stands out so clearly that it becomes a 
further kind of modification of practice for 
interviewing resistive adolescents for it 
actually means going through a preliminary 
period in a case during which everything is 
directed toward dealing with resistance. In 
such instances other aspects of intake inter- 
viewing are likely to be held in abeyance 
while this is gone through. 

The way this all worked out with Thomas 
was that he was helped to find his way 
through his resistance sufficiently to be able 
to accept the reality of the situation which 
faced him and to choose consciously to take 
the worker into his confidence. Having got 
that far he then was able to decide to ask 
help and, since the case worker had decided 
that further service was suitable, the case 
proceeded, with Thomas accepting the case 
worker as an ally in his search for a job. 


In Times Like These . . . 


Red Cross Home Service 


In times like the present the services of the 
American Red Cross to the man in active service 
have not changed to any appreciable extent, but 
the amount of service to the group has been multi- 
plied many fold. The Home Service Departments 
in each Red Cross Chapter have as their charter 
obligation “to act in matters of voluntary relief 
and in accord with the military and naval authori- 
ties as a medium of communication between the 
people of the United States and their Army and 
Navy.” The present crisis however has presented 
new and different problems which each Chapter 
has endeavored to work out locally. 

The Toledo Chapter, realizing that new men 
joining our armed forces are not familiar with the 
services available to them and their families 
through the Red Cross, has sent letters to the 
nearest of kin of all selected and enlisted men, 
with the co-operation of the local draft boards. 
The letter states simply that the American Red 
Cross “is prepared to be of service to both the man 
in camp and his family at home. It explains that 
a Red Cross Field Director is stationed at every 
army and navy post and is available to all service 
men there, as the Chapter is to the family at home. 
The family is asked to share in the responsibility 


of keeping the local office informed of any change 
of address or of any critical situation which might 
necessitate communicating with the service man. 
One case may serve to illustrate the real value we 
have found in this plan: 

The father of an active service man suffered a 
stroke. The relatives called at the office and ex- 
plained the situation: the mother of the boy was 
not living and there were only the aged grand- 
parents in the home. The illness of the father 
was verified by the family physician who believed 
that the soldier should be at home. A wire to the 
Red Cross Field Director at camp verified the 
illness and approved a transportation loan if 
needed. An emergency furlough was granted, and 
the soldier was able to be with his father a few 
hours before death occurred. ‘The satisfaction this 
gave the boy and the grandparents was expressed 
not only by them but by a member of the draft 
board who had known the family. 


Instances have occurred where families have not 
received our letter of interpretation before such an 
emergency occurs, and frantic calls to other agen- 
cies and persons delay verification and cause hours 
of anxiety on the part of the family concerned. 

The need for even greater co-operation in times 
like these led the Toledo Chapter to suggest to 
the Council of Social Agencies that a meeting of 
all family case work agencies be called to discuss 
agency relationships and responsibilities in matters 
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involving active service men and their families. 
This meeting was held early in December of last 
year, when the following resolution was made: 

1. Since the Red Cross has a Field Director in 
every army and navy station, it is of the utmost 
importance that all communications from agencies 
to men in service be made through the Red Cross 
rather than direct to the individual or the com- 
manding oflicer. Any such cases should be taken 
up with the local Chapter. 

2. Where families are already active with other 
agencies they will usually be left with these 
agencies. 

3. Where families have been known to other 
agencies but their cases are inactive, the deter- 
mination as to which agency will accept responsi- 
bility will be made by a conference between 
agencies concerned. 

4. In new cases not previously known to other 
agencies, the Red Cross will accept responsibility : 
(a) for case work; (b) for giving relief or obtain- 
ing relief from an appropriate source. 

5. Red Cross may be used as a resource for 
meeting specialized needs in the families of men 
in active service, even though the case is active 
with another agency. 


Co-operation with other agencies may be illus- 
trated by the case of the R family. A letter from 
the Field Director revealed that Private Ralph R 
was concerned about the possibility of his mother’s 
being evicted from her home as she had written 
him she must have $10 in order to prevent eviction 
proceedings. He had planned to make an allot- 
ment to her the following month but could not 
contribute anything at this time. We learned that 
Mrs. R was receiving a grant from the Bureau of 
Aid to Dependent Children, that she was not to be 
evicted, but that the ADC office had expected 
Ralph and another son George to contribute $10 
apiece each month. George, a member of the 
National Guard, had also been called into active 
service. Mrs. R had appealed to Ralph as he had 
always been more willing to assist her. After 
consulting with the case worker in the ADC office, 
we were able to reassure Ralph that some plan 
would be worked out for this month, that his 
mother was not to be evicted, and that his allot- 
ment the following month would supplement her 
grant. The situation was quite different with 
George. Our contact with the ADC indicated that 
he had always been a problem in the home, and 
the mother now hesitated to have any agency dis- 
cuss her situation with him as he had threatened 
to desert the army if she did. Mrs. R finally 
agreed, however, that it might be wise for some- 
one to talk with George as he had not been writing 
and she was concerned about his welfare. We 
explained to the Field Director George’s problem 
in relation to his family and asked him to use his 
discretion in discussing the possibility of an allot- 
ment. In his reply the Field Director indicated 
that his interview had not been successful in so far 
as obtaining support was concerned, but that the 
information which we had relayed to him from the 
other agency was most helpful in the interview. 
He stated that the soldier’s attitude toward the 
world in general seemed to be bitter and that pres- 
sure would undoubtedly do more harm than good. 
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He explained that the first sergeant of the com- 
pany was very understanding and he too felt that 
the matter of an allotment should not be pressed. 
However, the sergeant planned to keep in close 
touch with the soldier and consult with our Field 
Director from time to time. The case was again 
discussed with the Bureau of Aid to Dependent 
Children and an increase was granted to absorb 
the deficit created by George’s failure to contribute. 


While the Selective Training and Service Act 
provides only for the induction of men without 
dependents, all social workers are aware of the 
rapid changes in family situations which bring 
about dependency. According to regulations a dis- 
charge for dependency usually will not be granted 
except where death or disability has occurred sub- 
sequent to the man’s enlistment. Each year the 
American Red Cross has investigated such re- 
quests for dependency discharges, but the present 
crisis has greatly increased the number of these 
situations. 

In addition, problems have been presented in the 
cases of Naval Reserves and National Guards who 
have been called into service leaving families 
behind, as marital status is not a reason for defer- 
ment unless a critical situation exists. Although 
provision was made whereby men with dependents 
could make application for deferment within a 
twenty-day period, many did not take advantage of 
it, prompted either by a strong feeling of loyalty 
to their reserve unit or by a desire to get away 
from home obligations. Critical situations fre- 
quently developed after the man entered service 
and we have observed that in such instances the 
military and naval authorities have been most 
understanding and lenient in granting dependency 
discharges. 

Mr. E, a member of the Naval Reserves, was 
called to active duty. After departure he became 
worried about how his wife and three children 
could manage on his navy pay. His commanding 
officer suggested that his wife talk with the local 
Red Cross Chapter if she were in need of assist- 
ance. Mrs. E was very loyal in her attitude 
toward the service but regretted that it was neces- 
sary for her husband to be called so soon after he 
secured private employment. Although this family 
had been known to the local Relief Administration 
several years previously, it was decided that the 
American Red Cross would assume responsibility 
and would supplement Mr. E’s allotment which 
was not sufficient to meet budgetary needs. Dur- 
ing the five-month period in which this family was 
under care we assisted Mrs. E in making arrange- 
ments for hospital care for corrective surgery 
which she had needed since the birth of her third 
child. WPA Housekeeping Service was secured 
during her hospitalization, and efforts were made 
to interpret the situation to the real estate agent 
who was pressing her for rent. Mr. E applied for 
and received a dependency discharge, has now 
returned to his employment, and is assuming re- 
sponsibility for the care of his family. At all 
times there was close contact with the man 
through letters and reports from the Field Director. 


Numerous other services might be mentioned 








such as: (1) assisting men discharged because 
of physical or mental disability to readjust and 
re-establish themselves to civilian life; (2) assist- 
ing in locating service men or families; (3) fur- 
nishing particulars of the government’s program 
and assisting in obtaining benefits to which they 
are entitled; (4) securing social histories re- 
quested by the medical authorities in the considera- 
tion of diagnosis and treatment of certain diseases. 

Although during the rapid development of our 
national program for defense attention has been 
focused on the young men in active service with 
our country’s army and navy, the American Red 
Cross must not relax in its program to serve the 
veterans of former peace-time service and of all 
past wars. These veterans also find that with 
increasing years physical and mental disabilities 
increase and old age decreases their earning 
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capacity and makes it necessary for many to turn 
to a case work agency familiar with the govern- 
mental resources available for veterans. To these 
veterans we give assistance in assembling evidence 
and presenting claims for compensation, pension, 
hospitalization, and other benefits to which they 
may be entitled from the government and consulta- 
tion service to those with personal and family 
problems. Dependents of deceased veterans 
(widows, parents, and children) are also assisted 
in securing benefits. The Toledo Chapter recog- 
nizes the fact that the men in service today will 
be the veterans in years to come who will look to 
the American Red Cross for continued help and 
guidance. 

PAULINE AUNGST 

Home Service Supervisor 

American Red Cross, Toledo, Ohio 


Editorial Notes 


Observations on Case Work Trends 


HE Case Work Section of the 1941 

National Conference of Social Work 
presented a program (planned by the Com- 
mittee of which Leah Feder was Chairman) 
containing an unusual number of excellent 
papers. In addition to those to be published 
in the Proceedings and in other magazines, 
Tue Famity is pleased to announce that 
about a dozen others will be published in its 
forthcoming issues. Without venturing to 
comment on the entire program, we think it 
pertinent to point out certain significant 
trends in these papers and in case work 
practice as reflected in other articles. 

One of the distinguishing marks of this 
Conference was the scholarly presentation of 
material from related fields and the basic 
sciences on which social case work draws 
for its understanding of people and social 
situations. In this group are the papers by 
Dr. Maeder and Dr. Waelder published in 
this issue, and those by Dr. Saul on psycho- 
somatic medicine and by Helen Ross on the 
case worker and the adolescent to appear 
later. Advances in the social sciences, psy- 
chiatry, and medicine are continuous, some 
of them rapid and phenomenal, and of 
particular value to case work, such as the 
development of ego psychology and psycho- 
somatic medicine. This growth presents to 
the busy case worker a difficult challenge to 
keep alert to new developments and to study 


them sufficiently to utilize them in her prac- 
tice. To assist her, it is part of THE 
Famity’s policy to publish papers describ- 
ing such advances in scientific knowledge. 
For some years a notable trend has been 
apparent, and is steadily progressing, toward 
increased consultation and study with physi- 
cians and psychiatrists. Such consultation 
is now particularly helpful and practical 
since many of these doctors have secured a 
sound orientation to agency practice and 
hence are able to select from their own pro- 
fession those aspects of knowledge and prac- 
tice applicable to case work.’ THE FAMILY 
plans to present a number of articles dis- 
cussing the services of the consultant psy- 
chiatrist to various case work agencies, one 
of which will be Dr. Gerald Pearson’s paper, 
“Co-operation between the Day Nursery 
Worker and the Psychiatrist.” 

A second trend is apparent in the greater 
clarity and competence in diagnosis as the 
essential basis for skilful case work treat- 
ment. The importance of diagnostic skill is 
ably discussed in the two leading papers of 
the National Conference Case Work Pro- 
gram, by Gordon Hamilton and Charlotte 
Towle.? This trend is especially encourag- 


*See “Orienting the Consultant Psychiatrist to 
the Agency,” to be published in F.W.A.A. HicH- 
LicHTs, Oct., 1941. 

2“The Underlying Philosophy of Social Case 
Work,” Tue Famiy, July, 1941; “ Underlying 
Skills in Social Case Work Today,” Social Serv- 
ice Review, September, 1941. 
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ing following the perhaps inevitable confu- 
sion of the past two decades referred to by 
Grace Marcus in her paper,* when case 
workers ventured unwisely into treatment of 
unconscious problems without due respect 
to their own competence, the importance of 
adequate consultation and supervision and 
the nature of the client’s problems. 

Psychiatric social case workers stress the 
importance of diagnostic skill in psychiatric 
case work service in co-operation with psy- 
chiatrists working on new problems related 
to the defense program. Such skill is just 
as necessary in everyday “ garden variety ” 
case work in any type of agency in order to 
make those basic differentiations between 
the neurotic, the psychotic, and the normal. 
For unless we take into account these 
actualities of the client’s capabilities, we can 
scarcely render the service he can use, or 
judge the efficacy of our method or function. 
Now, it seems to us, case workers are 
beginning to differentiate more accurately 
and quickly, to use psychiatric consultation 
where indicated, and to base treatment plans 
on sound diagnostic knowledge. We hope 
the false impression has by this time been 
dispelled that most case workers and most 
agencies practice so-called “therapy” or 
intensive treatment. This does not mean, 
however, that we cease to value the services 
of the small number of highly skilled and 
experienced workers who, with available 
supervision and psychiatric consultation, are 
able effectively to help neurotic people 
achieve a happier and healthier adjustment. 
An example of this type of case work treat- 
ment is described in a recent study by 
Annette Garrett. This study illustrates 
how the same fine qualities of discernment 
and judgment are essential to the usual case 
work service of placement in a foster home 
as in direct treatment of the child’s neurotic 
difficulties. What is clearer now is that 
understanding, diagnostic ability, and skill in 
planning and carrying out differential treat- 
ment are fundamental to any case work 
service, for any type of problem the client 
brings to the agency. 

Within the range of “ normal ” people we 


*“Changes in the Theory of Relief Giving,” 
Social Work Today, June-July, 1941, p. 6. 

*Case Work Treatment of a Child, F.W.A.A., 
1941. See p. 204 of this issue. 
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are learning to credit and develop greater 
strength and resources, and to practice a 
direct, practical kind of counseling on prac- 
tical problems. To many of these clients, it 
still remains true as it was in the earliest 
days of case work that often the greatest 
service we can give is that of a sympathetic, 
interested listener, to whom they can un- 
burden themselves of their troubled and 
pent-up feelings, whose friendliness and re- 
spect are in themselves healing. Many of 
our clients are capable, when resources and 
counseling are made available, of solving 
their own problems. 

The greater emphasis upon the practical 
nature of case work services is a third trend, 
integrally related to the others. The papers 
on budget counseling in private and public 
family agencies, to appear later in THE 
FAMILY, are part of a noteworthy group on 
practical counseling in case work given at 
the Conference. Particularly in these days 
of excited expansion in defense plans, social 
workers need to hold steadily—and help 
their communities do the same—to a con- 
viction that social services to individuals are 
basic to social welfare. The continuance of 
professional case work, whether in a depres- 
sion or a boom period, depends upon the 
concrete and practical social services it 
offers. In the early depression years, case 
workers had much to learn in understand- 
ing the meaning of loss of work to a man 
and his family ; we now have much to learn 
about the meaning of re-employment. Case 
work counseling on practical problems of 
everyday life, that curious, never-ending 
intricate mixture of fact and feeling, takes a 
lot of practical knowledge and skill. How 
to make a budget and live comfortably 
within it, how to secure medical service, 
how to select a home and manage it, how to 
get a job and keep it, how to make decisions 
about family plans, how to bring up one’s 
children, how to get along with other 
people—these are the universal substance of 
living. This is basic material for students 
to learn in becoming professional social case 
workers. The increasing number of articles 
written on case studies and on “ how to do” 
case work also reflects these trends toward 
greater skill in diagnosis and practical coun- 
seling services. The intake interviews with 
an adolescent boy in this issue and the three 
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case studies presented in the Case Work 
Contest (to be published later) are examples. 

A fourth trend in case work literature has 
been the growth of discussions of practice in 
fields from which heretofore few case work 
articles have been contributed. Some of 
these developments have been called to our 
attention through the programs of organiza- 
tions such as the National Association of 
Day Nurseries, which has given THE 
Famity the privilege of publishing two of 
its excellent papers. Other “new” sub- 
jects are being developed with the help of 
the members of the Editorial Advisory Com- 
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Epitu M. Everett 
December 23, 1880-May 16, 1941 


In the death of Edith M. Everett, director of 
the White-Williams Foundation of Philadelphia, 
social work and education suffer an equal loss. 
For many years a teacher of English and grade 
adviser in Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
Miss Everett was finally drawn into social work 
by a growing interest in the problems of the indi- 
vidual pupil. In 1921 she became assistant direc- 
tor of White-Williams Foundation, an agency that 
places visiting teachers or counselors in the public 
schools on a demonstration basis. 

For many years her class in social work prob- 
lems at Swarthmore College was a popular course 
among the socially minded students. In the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, she has long 
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mittee. Plans are under way for articles on 
practice in probation and parole agencies. 
departments of Aid to Dependent Children 
and the Blind, as well as in public assistance 
departments. 

We hope these impressions may stimulate 
our readers to analyze their own observa- 
tions, and that this preview of forthcoming 
articles will interest them and indicate the 
wealth of articles available. It has been the 
quality of the number of articles submitted 
that has prompted the increase in the size 
of THe Famity made possible by the in- 
crease in the subscription rate. 
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been the authority on social work’s relation to 
education. But, always in her own feeling, the 
teaching of teachers was her particular task. She 
was qualified, as the ordinary social worker is not, 
to carry to teachers the contribution of mental 
hygiene and social work. Nor did she fail to 
bring home to social workers the necessity to 
understand and respect the function of the teacher. 
Not only in Philadelphia, but in progressive 
education, mental hygiene and _ social work 
throughout the country, Edith Everett will be 
missed for the constructive, forward-looking 
philosophy that she has contributed through her 
writings, her teaching and her professional leader- 
ship in school counseling. 
Jessie Tart 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Philadelphia 


Book Reviews 


OCIAL Case Recorps FROM PsyYCHIATRIC 
Cuirnics: Charlotte Towle. 455 pp., 1941. 
University of Chicago Press, or THE FAMILY. 

$3.00. 

Teachers, practitioners, and students of social 
work will all find this book of great value. It 
offers rather full primary source material on 
twelve case records from the specialized field of 
psychiatric case work. This method of presenta- 
tion has the advantage of giving the reader enough 
factual data so that he can formulate his own 
interpretation of each case. This procedure con- 
trasts with the current trend in case work litera- 
ture of emphasizing interpretation and discussion 


supported by a minimum of selective case material. 
In spite of the thousands of case records accumu- 
lating in agencies over the country, there is still a 
great demand for case material that can be used 
for teaching purposes, and surprisingly few case 
records have been published in full enough form to 
serve as source material for study. 

Miss Towle is in a favorable position to collect 
and edit such a volume. Her selection is based 
upon long experience in the field and the use of 
case records in teaching for many years, first 
at the New York School of Social Work and 
since then at the University of Chicago School of 
Social Service Administration. Those who have 
attempted the preparation of case material for 
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teaching purposes, realize the skill that is required 
in selecting suitable records and in editing them. 
Miss Towle has done this very ably. 

The fear on the part of many that case material 
will be misinterpreted and inadequately understood 
when not safeguarded by skilled guidance of its 
discussion, has undoubtedly been a reason for the 
dearth of this kind of source material in our litera- 
ture. Case material is needed, but once it is pub- 
lished no safeguard can be set up for its adequate 
use. That Miss Towle recognizes these dangers is 
indicated in the preface, where she writes that 
because of the original purpose of the case records, 
“The interpretive thinking which took place in 
staff conferences and between supervisors and 
workers has been largely deleted in order that the 
students may work out the implications for them- 
selves. Also the theoretical point of view sum- 
marized in the introduction cannot serve as a sub- 
stitute for the elaboration which occurs throughout 
the case discussions in the classroom. A more 
comprehensive statement of theory might well have 
been included for its more general use.” 

The absence of such a statement of theory by no 
means invalidates the usefulness of the volume 
but it does limit it, and one cannot help but feel 
that it is a loss to the field not to have had the 
interpretive contribution which a person of Miss 
Towle’s experience could have included. 

This limitation is counterbalanced to some ex- 
tent by an unusually valuable introduction in which 
Miss Towle states clearly and concisely her gen- 
eral philosophy and the point of view underlying 
the case material presented. Here she indicates 
that the cases are approached from the standpoint 
of (1) the function of the agency; (2) the quali- 
fications of the worker; and (3) the factors in- 
herent in the patient’s situation. She then presents 
a brief discussion of diagnostic thinking, first citing 
two major sources of informative data: (1) the 
individual’s response to his present life situation 
and to the present helping agency, and (2) the 
content of the information which he gives, or 
which is given by others. In discussing this second 
point, she calls attention to the importance not 
only of knowing the patient’s present situation but 
also, as an aid in understanding it, of knowing his 
past experiences and the ways in which he reacted 
to them. 

She then discusses briefly some basic principles 
of treatment. The balance of the introduction is 
devoted to an elucidation of some of the funda- 
mental findings of psychiatry, which have con- 
tributed to and enriched our understanding of case 
work situations. She discusses briefly such topics 
as the symptomatic nature of behavior, multiple 
causation, ambivalence, and the operation of the 
worker’s unconscious in diagnosis and treatment. 

The twelve cases she has selected are from three 
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different clinics and represent a wide range of 
problems and varied methods of treatment. The 
case records are well written and the case work 
approach is vital and dynamic. The case work 
method reflected in the case recording represents 
the current synthesis of the earlier futile attempts 
to discover and record everything and the present 
over-correction in some quarters of this tendency 
by arid simplification. It approaches realization 
of the difficult goal of limitation of attention to 
the obtaining for diagnosis and treatment of the 
pertinent and relevantly useful facts. The inte- 
gration of diagnosis and treatment runs through 
the cases from the beginning so that the avoidance 
of long and meaningless history is achieved with- 
out loss of pertinent dynamic factors. Skill in 
meaningful interviewing resulting in useful diag- 
nostic material evolves into practical treatment. 

Each case record is followed by brief discussion 
notes. These, however, are not a substitute for 
interpretation of case material, nor do they con- 
stitute an elaboration of theory and philosophy. 
With one or two exceptions, they merely raise 
questions for discussion without implying the 
answers. The discussion notes vary somewhat in 
their length and ramifications. In those two or 
three cases where Miss Towle has expanded them 
considerably (such as the Thomas Corrigan and 
Doris Carey cases) one feels the value of her 
additional contribution. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees in whole or in 
part with the actual handling of the cases pre- 
sented, their value lies in the fact that the actual 
case work procedure is recorded, remarkably un- 
distorted by the worker’s interpretation, and in 
sufficient detail so that the reader may approach 
the cases with any one of a variety of case work 
philosophies, and interpret them accordingly. 


ANNETTE GARRETT 
Smith College School for Social Work 


OCIAL Prostems: Carl M. Rosenquist. 519 
pp., 1940. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
or Tue Famiry. $4.00 


Designed expressly for use in elementary courses, 
this text presents a straightforward discussion of 
contemporary social problems. Defining them as 
“nothing more nor less than those conditions or 
aspects of society which numbers of people are try- 
ing to change,” it proceeds to a lucid consideration 
of those pathologies of American social life which 
fall within the limits of the definition. 

Covering the usual range of social maladjust- 
ment, the book places most emphasis on the family 
and on the changing conditions of present-day life. 
In both these topical divisions, description and 
analysis are superior to that found in most ele- 
mentary texts. Some of the other topics, especially 
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crime, political maladjustment, and race and na- 
tionality problems, are given less prominence but 
are discussed competently if not exhaustively. On 
the whole, the volume deserves serious considera- 
tion for adoption in elementary classes and also 
careful reading by social workers whose training is 
deficient in the sociological aspects of social pathol- 
ogy. Selected bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter provide an excellent guide to collateral 
reading. 

Neat B. De Noop 

Sinith College School for Social Work 


Recent Pamphlets 


Case Work Treatment of a Child: Annette 
Garrett. (61 pp., 1941. Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, 50 cents.) 

This is an account of case work treatment with 
a 10-year-old child where both direct and indirect 
forms of help are utilized and where both forms 
are essential and mutually inter-dependent. The 
case is that of a neurotic child for whom foster 
home care alone is insufficient to bring about 
growth. The child’s difficulties are deeply rooted 
within him and call for more intensive and expert 
help than could be anticipated from the efficacy of 
a foster home alone. An experienced psychiatric 
case worker under the guidance of an analyst 
treats Sammy directly through a period of 26 
interviews, the while maintaining contacts with 
the foster parents into whose home the child has 
already brought his conflicts and where he is now 
inevitably re-living them with his substitute 
parents. In characteristic fashion Sammy has 
projected his worries and unhappiness on to all 
others in his environment. One of the steps in 
direct treatment is to help him discover that he 
himself can do something about his difficulties, 
another is to free him from over-dependence on 
an immature and rejecting mother, and a third is 
to reduce his self-imposed guilt arising out of 
traumatic circumstances around his father’s death. 

The case study is divided into two phases of 
treatment: the first focuses around Sammy’s 
acceptance into care and subsequent placement in a 
foster home; the second, in greater detail, deals 
with the series of direct interviews with the child 
begun after Sammy has been in the foster home 
for several months. 

It is not the purpose of this pamphlet to study 
and evaluate modern child-placing practice but on 
the other hand to present the case work around 
placement of Sammy as a background for the 
reader’s understanding of the direct work with 
him to follow. At the same time the discussion 
of this child’s placement does throw into focus 
provocative questions for workers in child-placing 
agencies. For example, how well do we really 


know children before we place them? Sammy’s 
true self only appears many months after place- 
ment and then only as a result of the worker’s 
skilled and concentrated attention. Do we still 
generalize a child’s need, particularly when we say 
most children in child-placing agencies need love, 
sympathy, and so on? Sammy needed these things 
to be sure, but a foster home where these were too 
prevailing could not help him. Do we consider 
enough how to work with fallible foster parents? 
Are we tempted to short-cut the child by a series 
of re-placements because we cannot see how to 
select and use the foster home which is always 
imperfect? One of the chief values pointed up in 
this case is the worker’s constant habit of diag- 
nostic thinking. Another is her assumption that 
history is not merely historical but a present indis- 
pensable help in treating the real Sammy. The 
worker comes into the situation without much out- 
ward historical data but only with a knowledge 
that the basis for diagnosis is in the boy himself. 
She does not skip over this or try to build it up 
only from outside resources (his mother, for 
example), but discovers it in the child himself; in 
other words, she treats the child where his real 
difficulty is—within him. 

The second phase of treatment is not isolated 
from the foster home situation nor removed from 
Sam’s own family but is integrated with both of 
these. Foster home care alone would have been 
“marking time” for this child. The period of 
direct interviewing treats him internally and by so 
doing enables him to grow and thereby to use the 
foster home he is in. Treatment not only enables 
Sam to use environmental sources but to see his 
mother realistically, without which no child in a 
situation like Sam’s can be placed or stay placed. 
The worker’s relationship with the child, its direc- 
tion, focus, and depth are guided by interviews 
with the analyst. Interpretation to him in amount 
and especially as related to unconscious factors is 
determined by the same source—in other words, 
case work treatment of a neurotic child is a deli- 
cate task and to be on safe ground needs the con- 
stant oversight of the expert. 

This pamphlet has definite value for all case 
workers but even more especially for workers in 
child placement. It is not only written realisti- 
cally but takes into account many practical prob- 
lems confronting the placing field; for example, 
the real difficulty in finding parents who will be 
willing to live with a neurotic child. It throws 
attention on the question of whether the neurotic 
child should be treated intensively before place- 
ment. How can we know where and how to place 
him without this first? If this cannot take place 
in his own home, which is most often the case, in 
what environment can this be done? Finally, the 
case treatment of Sammy illustrates that place- 
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ment of neurotic children alone is not enough and, 
further, and interestingly, that combined direct 
and indirect forms of helping can succeed where a 
complete acceptance of the placement plan is with- 
held on the part of the child’s relatives. 


DorotHy HutTCHINSON 


The Dynamics of Functional Casework in a Pro- 
gressive Day Nursery: Dorothy Curtis Melby. 
(23 pp., 1940. The Salvation Army, Baltimore, 
Md. 25 cents.) 

This pamphlet pictures the development of one 
day nursery from its original period of custodial 
care to its present business of functional case 
work integrated with a modern nursery-school 
program. It emphasizes the application process 
and the termination of care particularly from the 
point of view of the applicant’s and child’s partici- 
pation in and preparation for this. It stresses a 
clear-cut concept of the agency’s function, the 
explanation of this to the applicants for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to decide whether they wish 
to use the agency under the terms set up, and so 
on. It gives a realistic picture of how a child can 
share in the decision to come to the nursery and to 
help himself in coming. Its concept of case work 
is a functional one where the help given parent 
and child springs from and is limited to the service 
and function of the agency. The belief is that this 
emphasis can help the parent and child grow inde- 
pendently and in relation to each other. 

The author sees the day nursery as an agency 
functioning completely in itself for case work 
reasons rather than co-operating with other social 
agencies to carry out its work. In this period 
when many day nurseries are reconsidering their 
function and place in the social work scheme of 
things it is well to have as clear-cut ideas as this 
expresses. It also brings a further conviction as to 
the importance and place of case work in a day 
nursery. On the other hand, there is a certain 
cut-and-dried inflexibility about the concepts ex- 
pressed which detracts from their strength and 
gives an impression of rigidity. As these concepts 
are applied to the people in the case illustrations 
one feels an artificial separating off of the various 
areas of the client’s life which in practical terms 
represents denial to the applicant and a limiting of 
opportunities for the worker. 


DorotHy HuTCHINSON 


Organizing a Public Welfare Committee in Spring 
County: Edited by Margaret F. Byington. (82 
pp., 1941. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 75 cents.) 


This is a condensation of a record of the com- 


: munity organization activities of the State Chari- 


ties Aid Association of New York in one of the 
semi-rural counties of that state. The somewhat 
unique State Charities Aid Association is a state- 
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wide private organization of citizens which has 
long been interested in promoting sound adminis- 
tration of public health and welfare services. 

The published record is a chronological narra- 
tive account based largely on verbatim extracts 
from reports of field workers of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association to their central office. It 
covers a period of approximately three years. Its 
usefulness is increased by frequent subheadings 
inserted as a guide to content and as an aid to the 
student. There is also an introduction containing 
a list of suggested questions concerning the record 
and relating to general problems of community 
organization which teachers at the New York 
School of Social Work believe to be valuable for 
class discussion. 

While prepared primarily for use in classes at 
the New York School the record should be of 
interest also not only to teachers in other schools 
but to executives and case workers in the public 
welfare services who are becoming increasingly 
aware of the need for skill in organizing lay par- 
ticipation in social work services. This is a wel- 
come addition to the meager supply of published 
community records now available. 


GRACE BROWNING 


Medical Social Work in Tax-Supported Heaith 
and Welfare Services: Margaret Lovell Plum- 
ley. A Report of the Joint Committee of the 
American Association of Medical Social Workers 
and the American Public Welfare Association. 
(101 pp., November 1940. American Public 
Welfare Association, Chicago, Illinois. $1.00.) 
The objective of this study was to learn to what 

extent the medical social work activities within the 

medical care programs, provided at first under the 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Rules 

and Regulations No. 7, and since 1935, under the 

Social Security Act, and other public sources, cor- 

respond to those in the traditional hospital setting. 
Part I summarizes the findings from the study 

of fifteen representative agencies in eight states 
from Maine to California. The following points 
are covered: position of medical social work in 
the organization of the agencies; professional 
qualifications; salaries; activities with regard to 
administration, supervision, consultation, case work, 
education, community relationships, program de- 
velopment, and research. The conclusions are that 
while case work is a feature of each program and 
that the activities are permeated with its philoso- 
phy and methods, administrative functions are 
numerous and of great importance; that particu- 
larly significant is the participation in policy mak- 
ing and consultation, and in the development and 
maintenance of community relationships; and that 
hospital social work experience is considered an 
important preparation for these newer fields of 
work. Part II gives for each agency studied a 
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brief history of the scope of its medical services, 
the activities of medical social workers, and their 
contribution to the agency’s program. 

This detailed report will be found of great value 
by medical social workers in these fields as well as 
social workers who collaborate with them; also by 
Directors of Departments of Public Welfare, 
Health, and Education, who are responsible for 
medical care for recipients of public assistance, the 
blind, and for crippled children; also by Directors 
of cancer, tuberculosis, and venereal disease pro- 
grams, and maternal and child welfare services, 
whether on a state, county, or city level. 

IRENE GRANT 


Economic Analysis of the Food Stamp Plan: 
Norman Gold, A. C. Hoffman, and Frederick V. 
Waugh. (98 pp., October 1940. A _ Special 
Report by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the Surplus Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 20 cents.) 


The Food Stamp Plan: A Study in Law and 
Economics: Samuel Herman. (In The Journal 
of Business of the University of Chicago, Octo- 
ber, 1940 and January, 1941.) 


Want in the Midst of Plenty: Ray Harvey. (35 
pp., 1941. American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 50 cents.) 

The Economic Analysis of the Food Stamp Plan 
is the most complete presentation to date of the 
underlying theory, development, and scope of the 
Plan. It tells how this actually operates, how it 
affects the farmer’s income, the food-handler’s 
business, and the relief client’s dietary. It shows 
on what basis it is determined that a price-depress- 
ing surplus exists in a given commodity, and the 
extent to which nutritive values are also con- 
sidered in making up the surplus list. It vigor- 
ously defends the necessity of “freezing” the 
stamp-user’s previous food purchases by the device 
of compelling participants to buy orange stamps 
as a prerequisite for obtaining the blue stamps 
exchangeable for surplus commodities; and shows 
how far and in what areas it has been found neces- 
sary to modify this regulation. 

The report compares the cost of warehouse dis- 
tribution of surpluses with handling under the 
Stamp Plan by commercial food-dealers, and con- 
cludes that the spread is no more than the mark-up 
between retail and wholesale prices, since ware- 
house distribution is carried on by relief labor, 
which “would have to be maintained at public 
expense in any case.” (This discussion, however, 
takes no account of the costs of certifying clients 
and selling stamps, which, except in Rochester, 
New York, are borne by local public welfare 
authorities. ) 

The concluding section deals with national 
potentialities. Experience to date shows that of 


persons eligible, about 25 per cent, for reasons 
analyzed in the report, do not participate. 

If the plan were extended to cover the country, 
and 18 to 20 million people on relief were to be 
eligible, it would be necessary to provide blue 
stamps for about 15 million of them, at a cost to 
the Federal Treasury of $375,000,000 to $450,000,000 
a year. If, however, the plan were to be ex- 
tended to take in non-relief low-income groups, 
the cost would mount to about one billion dollars 
a year. 

Substitution of blue stamp purchases for regu- 
lar expenditures, which, the report acknowledges, 
amounts to about 25 per cent, would be to some 
extent offset by increases in purchases by non- 
participants of the listed and “featured” surplus 
commodities, so that the farmers’ incomes would 
be increased by an estimated four-fifths of the 
value of blue stamps issued. 


In The Food Stamp Plan: A Study in Law and 
Economics Mr. Herman describes the Food Stamp 
Plan as “a domestic two-price system made 
palatable to retailing groups.” Dwelling in the 
main upon the legislative aspects of the program, 
he shows how the Plan was tailored to fit existing 
laws, with the result that it “falls in the category 
of administrative legislation”—the superstructure 
has been built “step by step upon a proposition 
indirectly arrived at from various unrelated stat- 
utes.” This creates relative immunity to court 
attack—the statutes involved are only appropria- 
tion statutes. But Mr. Herman warns that “too 
large a structure may be built upon too small a 
foundation.” Particularly in the area of enforce- 
ment, he foresees the need of comprehensive legis- 
lation, either Federal or state by state. 


Want in the Midst of Plenty represents the 
view of a university teacher of political science 
who has had no official connection with the Food 
Stamp Plan program. Most of the factual ma- 
terial presented is already available in Govern- 
ment publications. 

Mr. Harvey sees the Food Stamp Plan as an 
important function in the developing, positive 
“service state.” “ The underprivileged,” he says, 
“hold the key to the future of American agricul- 
ture.” But to accomplish the maximum result, the 
program “will have to be extended to cover .. . 
families receiving $1,000 or less a year.” The 
billion dollars that this would cost annually is “a 
paltry sum” compared with the total defense 
budget. “ Perhaps no other billion dollars would go 
further. . . . The best defense against America’s 
internal and external enemies is a positive program 
of action. A vital part of such a program must be 
a greater and more equitable distribution of the 
necessities of life.” 

J. C. Cotcorp 
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Individualized Services for the Aged: Three 
Papers by Mabelle H. Whitacre, Helen Hardy 
Brunot, and Edith Holmes. (36 pp., 1941.) 
Family Welfare Association of America. 35 
cents. ) 


In these three papers there runs a common 
strand, revealing the color of personal and intelli- 
gent attention to different kinds of older people 
who require service in maintaining their most 
useful place in life. Agency and_ institutional 
adaptation in assignment to personnel, analysis of 
the facts regarding what resources a city needs 
to develop and the ever present challenge to look 
at the trees, not the woods, are here ably set forth. 
The distribution of ages in the population is in 
flux as well as the world and its ways. We gather 
from these readings some of the focal points upon 
which to center our consideration, such as pro- 
grams of boarding care for the old, a search into 
the older individual’s real, not necessarily pro- 
fessed needs, experimentation with organizational 
plans and categorical classifications, and the pene- 
trating study of our existing agencies’ programs in 
terms of the full picture of the problem now 
and in the near future. Public relief, private 
homes for the aged, and a council of agencies’ 
experimental study group are the varied voca- 
tional settings from which the writers draw their 
experiences. 


Rut HI 


The Place of Case Work in the Public Assistance 
Program: Eda Houwink. (16 pp. 1941. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago, Illinois. 15 cents.) 


Miss Houwink presents very clearly the role of 
case work in a public assistance agency. She 
relates it to the determination of eligibility and 
includes the recognition of other services which 
the client may wish and which the agency can 
give. She points out that the client’s economic 
difliculty often precipitates his expression of other 
problems. The agency’s responsibility to diagnose 
the situation and make a treatment plan within 
the time and skill available is important in the 
public job. The further responsibility to give the 
client all possible freedom of choice and to recog- 
nize the limitations placed upon him by law and 
agency policy is emphasized. To summarize Miss 
Houwink’s point of view, she believes case work 
to be important in working with clients and in 
evaluating the effect of agency policy upon clients 
so that these policies may be modified as necessary. 

The pamphlet is a useful statement in the clari- 
fication of the part case work plays in the public 
agency. 

ConsTANCE HASTINGS 
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THEORY & PRACTICE 
of Social Case Work 
By Gordon Hamilton 


Ask your colleagues who already own 
this book whether they consider the 
$3.00 they paid for it well spent. You 
will find that their opinions agree with 
those of the reviewers whom we quote 
below; and you will want to order 
a copy for your own enjoyment and 


profit. 


"The author's delightful style, her professional 
wisdom, her penetrating insight, and the rapid 
flow of challenging ideas make it a_ rich 
experience for the reader." 

—Social Service Review. 


"For the student at any stage of experience the 
logical and orderly presentation will do much 
to integrate theory with practice and the various 
concepts and processes with one another." 
—Survey. 


uo 


. one of the most significant contributions 
of recent years to social work literature." 
—Child Welfare League of America Bulletin. 


“An ambitious undertaking and a successful one 
. This book can be used as a text book 

for beginners, as a source book, as review and 
summary and as the starting point for contro- 
versy, by any serious student of social work." 
—Jewish Social Service Quarterly. 














Columbia Social Work Texts 


Social Case Recording 


By Gordon Hamilton $2.50 
Readings in Social Case Work, 1920-1938 
Edited by Fern Lowry $3.50 


Life. Liberty, and the Pursuit of Bread 
By Carlisle and Carol Shafer $2.25 


Organizing a Public Welfare Committee 
in Spring County 
Edited by Margaret F. Byington 75¢ 








Columbia University Press 
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A Reading Must for Workers Interested in 


1. The use of groups in the practice of case work 
2. The use of case work services in the practice of group work 
3. Co-operative services of group work and case work 


GROUP WORK AND CASE WORK 
Their Relationship and Practice 


by Gertrude Wilson 


85¢ a copy 








CASE WORK TREATMENT OF A CHILD 
by Annette Garrett 


This study of the foster home placement and individual treatment of 10-year-old Sammy 
is an outstanding contribution to the development of case work with children. Clearly 
demonstrated is the integration, by the case worker, of the basic concepts of diagnosis 


and differential treatment. 


50¢ a copy 


MEANING AND USE OF RELIEF INCASE WORK TREATMENT 


Some Emotional Aspects of Dependency, by RutH SMALLEY 
The Relief Request and Its Place in Case Work, by Beatrice Z. Levey 
The Use of Money in Modern Case Work Treatment, by Beatrice H. Waspyxk 


50¢ a copy 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 122 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


of Columbia University 


The New York School of Social Work 
offers a program of professional education 
for social work in tax-supported and pri- 
vately financed agencies. The six-quarter 
program, which leads to the degree of 
Master of Science, consists of a combination 
of courses, field practice in social agencies 
and the writing of a professional project. 


Opportunities for technical training in the 
more specialized fields of social work are 
provided for students who have had adequate 
professional experience. 


A sequence of courses selected from the 
regular curriculum is given in the late after- 
noon and evening for part-time students. 

* 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 














Social Service 
Employees Union, Local 19 


announces a professional program 
beginning with a lecture series 


“Social Work in a Changing 
World’’ 


This set of six lectures—opening in New York 
City in November—will cover the compara- 
tively untouched field where union and pro- 
fessional interests meet. The lectures will 
deal with concepts and principles rather than 
techniques of social work. 


Speakers include Dorothy Kahn, Marion Hatha- 
way, Ruth Smalley, end Kenneth Pray. Other 
distinguished speakers will be announced later— 
along with time and place. Both single 
admissions and season tickets will be available. 


For further information inquire of Herbert 
Aptekar, Chairman of the Professional Program 
Committee, Social Service Employees Union, 39 
East 30th St., New York City. 
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